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Autumn 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For Summer has o’er brimm’d their clammy cells . . . 


—KEATS 
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Three Jet Planes 


May SWENSON 


Three jet planes skip above the roofs 
through a tri-square of blue 
tatooed by TV crossbars 
that lean in cryptic concert in their wake 


Like skaters on a lake 
combined to a perfect arrowhead up there 
they sever space with bloodless speed 
and are gone without a clue 
but a tiny bead the eye can scarcely find 
leaving behind 
where they first burst into blue 
the invisible boiling wind of sound 


As horsemen used to do 

As horsemen used to gallop through 
a hamlet on hunting morn 
and heads and arms were thrust 
through windows 
leaving behind them the torn 
shriek of the hound 


and their wrestling dust 


Above the roofs three jet planes 
leave their hoofs of violence on naive ground 


The Snow and The Sun 


WittiAM E. WIiLson 


a AN you still see the 
mountains, Dave? I’ve 
lost them in the mirror.” 

David’s father did not take his 
eyes off the road as he spoke, and 
his question startled David, who had 
been studying him surreptitiously. 
His father’s hands were knotted at 
the top of the steering wheel, and 
the weight of his arms, dragging his 
massive head and shoulders forward, 
made his big energetic body look as 
if it were about to plunge through 
the windshield. “He rides the car 
instead of driving it,” David had 
been thinking, but his father’s ques- 
tion broke his thoughts off sharply. 

“Low bridge!” he said to his 
mother and brothers in the back 
seat; and Kim and Donald ducked 
their heads and Mrs. Wallace leaned 
to one side so he could look out the 
rear window. 

As he looked out the window, 
David avoided his mother’s eyes. He 
had been unable to meet them all 
morning, and again he wished that 
she had not come so quietly up the 
stairs to look for him just before 
their departure. If he had heard her, 
he would never have let her find 
him sitting on the suitcase in his 
empty room, crying. 

“No, sir,” he said to his father. 
“The mountains are gone.” 

The word “gone” left a melan- 
choly echo in David’s mind. It was 
like “forlorn,” which his English 
teacher said was the most melan- 
choly word in the English language. 
The mountains were gone, and he 


would never see them again. 

“We'll be in Nebraska soon,” 
Professor Wallace said. ““Watch for 
the signs, everybody.” 

“What signs?” Kim asked; and 
Mrs. Wallace explained, “There will 
be a sign that says, ‘Entering Ne- 
braska.’ ” 

Kim and Donald began to chant, 
“Entering Nebraska . . . entering 
Nebraska...” but their father 
drowned out their voices with an- 
other tune. 


“**Eyes like the morning star,’ ” he 
sang, 
“*Cheek like a rose. 
Laura was a pretty girl, 
God Almighty knows... 


David wished he would stop, but 
Professor Wallace went on relent- 


lessly to the chorus, joined by 
David’s mother and brothers. 


“*Weep, all ye little rains, 
Wail, winds, wail, 

All along, along, along 
The Colorado trail . . .’” 


When they began the second 
verse, David clutched the edge of 
the open window with both hands 
and tightened his throat against the 
lump that was forming in it. He 
reminded himself that cowhands 
never sang such songs and were 
nothing like the people in them, and 
there was comfort in the knowledge 
that he was the family’s authority 
on cowboy lore. But it was only a 
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momentary comfort. In spite of his 
superior knowledge, the song re- 
called memories of the Bar-O Ranch 
and the sun rising over Gold Hill 
and setting among the afternoon 
windclouds on the Divide. It re- 
minded him of the hands with whom 
he had worked all summer and their 
patience with him in the beginning 
when they instructed him in his 
duties of currying and bridling and 
saddling and walking the brood 
mares to quiet them after they had 
been with the stallions. He would 
never see Lem and Bud and Tom 
Best, the foreman, or the horses 
again. 

“Come on, Dave,” his father said. 
“Where’s your voice?” 

“IT got a sore throat, kind of,” 
David said. 

To keep his lips from trembling, 
he began to enumerate in his mind 
all the horses and colts he could 
remember at the Bar-O—the Ara- 
bians, the Palominos, and the Mus- 
tangs. But when he had counted up 
to thirty, he could proceed no fur- 
ther. By that time, the family had 
begun The Cowboy’s Lament, and 
David’s mother was singing the alto 
part sweetly and sadly. 

“*As I walked out in the streets of 

Laredo, 

As I walked out in Laredo one 

Oe cee 


The song was David’s favorite. In 
spite of himself, he began to hum 
softly and his fingers on the win- 


dow-ledge sought out the guitar 
chords. 


“"T spied a young cowboy all 


wrapped in white linen. . . 


The vision of the young cowboy 
reminded David of the high school 
senior who had ventured up the face 
of the Flatirons and had fallen and 
was killed. Ever since the boy’s 
funeral, he had wondered often 
about immortality; and now, re- 
mote and lonely in the midst of the 
family, he concluded it must be 
something like the plains across 
which they were speeding—all space 
and light and emptiness and end- 
lessly bright. He could not imagine 
anything better than that for all 
eternity. 

But eternity would be like the 
sunny plains, David amended his 
thinking, only if you were good. If 
you had done wrong, like the cow- 
boy in the ballad, eternity would 
probably be a snowstorm such as 
they had driven through once on 
Berthoud Pass—dark and shut in, 
with no sky at all, and yet with a 
full and frightening knowledge in 
your heart that there was a vast, 
dangerous emptiness all around you 
that you could not see. 

A shudder passed over him from 
head to foot. In his remembered vi- 
sion of the snowstorm on Berthoud, 
his father’s image had suddenly ap- 
peared. He saw his father moving 
across the scene, a shadowy figure 
yet unmistakable, struggling des- 
perately through enormous drifts of 
snow, alone and lost, forlorn. 

At that moment, Professor Wal- 
lace interrupted the song; and again 
it seemed to David that he must have 
been reading his thoughts. 

“North Carolina,” Professor Wal- 
lace said. “Do you have that one, 
Dave?” 

“No, sir.” 

David took a notebook and a pen- 
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cil out of the glove compartment 
and wrote “North Carolina” at the 
bottom of a list. They had seen 
twenty different license plates on 
the trip so far and they had been 
driving only four hours. 

“Was it North Carolina you 
failed to get on the way out, son?” 

“No, sir. It was South Carolina.” 

David put the notebook away and 
tried to remember their journey 
westward five years ago. He was 
only nine then—Donald’s age. What 
he had recorded in his diary on that 
trip was not very illuminating now. 
There were the license plates they 
had seen and the names of the 
towns they had stopped in over- 
night, and that was about all. But 
he was sure there had been a kind 
of hope, an excitement, in that west- 
ward move five years ago that none 
of the family felt now. He could 
still remember his father’s enthusi- 
asm when they got their first view 
of the Rockies. “This is it, Laura!” 
he shouted. ‘“This is what we’ve been 
working toward all these years. This 
will be home.” David’s mother’s 
eyes were wide and eager. “Yes, 
dear,” she said over and _ over 
again, as if she were talking to 
a happy child. “Yes, dear.” To the 
boys she said: “Look, boys! There 
are the Rockies!” and Kim and Don- 
ald, who were only babies then, 
stopped fussing and shouted ‘““Wock- 
ies!’ Wockies!” all the rest of the 
way. 

But now, headed back East, David 
thought, there was no hope or ex- 
citement in anyone, not even in his 
father. 

David turned in his seat and 
looked at his father again. Professor 
Wallace still grasped the steering 


wheel vigorously and appeared to 
be on the verge of plunging through 
the windshield. In spite of his son’s 
new certainty about him, he was 
anything but the forlorn and de- 
feated figure David had seen in his 
vision of the evil snows of Berthoud 
Pass a few minutes before. 

“Nebraska!” Professor Wallace 
said; and once more David gave a 
guilty start at the sound of his voice. 
“There’s the sign, everybody,” the 
professor said; and then he took up 
the song where he had left off. 


“*Get six jolly cowboys to carry my 
coffa....” 


David turned away and looked 
out at the sunny, windswept plains 
again. How could his father sing, he 
wondered, with a heavy burden of 
guilt on his conscience? 


That night, the Wallaces stayed in 


a motel in Hastings, Nebraska. 
After they went to bed, David lay 
awake a long time trying desperate- 
ly to forget what he knew. But all 
he could do was remember—and 
remember. 

At the beginning, he tried to con- 
centrate his remembering upon the 
days when he and his father were 
close to each other. He reminded 
himself how his father had taught 
him to be a switch-hitter and to 
pitch a curve and a slider and a 
roundhouse. In those days, when 
David was still in the grades, Pro- 
fessor Wallace would join the boys 
on the diamond almost every after- 
noon after school. He took his turn 
at bat and in the field like the rest 
of them, and none of the kids ever 
resented him the way they would 
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have resented some fathers. 

“Go ask your dad if he can come 
out,” they said to David, just as they 
would have asked for someone their 
own age. 

But remembering those days only 
led David’s thoughts on to the day 
last spring when his relationship 
with his father suddenly changed; 
and he could not get to sleep. Against 
his will, he went over and over the 
details of that memorable afternoon 
when he came home early from 
school and found his father alone in 
the house, dozing on the couch in 
his study. He remembered how he 
stood in the doorway of the study 
pounding a ball into his glove to 
tempt his father and how, when his 
father did not respond at once, he 
said to him, “Hey, Pop! Come on! 
Wake up! Let’s play some catch.” 

His father opened his eyes then 
and looked at him for a long time 
without answering. His face was 
gray, and his eyes looked as if they 
did not see anything. 

“Go away,” he said finally. 

““What’s the matter, Dad?” 

“Go away.” 

“You sick, Dad?” 

David remembered the horrible 
dread that came over him then, the 
desire to turn and flee from his 
father’s presence and the fascination 
that held him motionless. He was 
sure that his father was going to 
cry. His father’s mouth trembled. 
His face twisted out of shape and 
was ugly. He closed his eyes slowly 
as if he would never open them 
again. 

“Go away!” he said; and, without 
another word, he turned his face to 
the wall. 

Neither of them ever alluded to 


the strange encounter in the study. 
That very evening at dinner, David 
remembered, his father greeted him 
as if he had not seen him since break- 
fast and when he asked about his 
grades at school, there was a cold, 
steady look in his gray eyes that 
pledged him to silence. Immediately 
after that exchange of glances, he 
was as gay as ever—or almost as 
gay. He teased Kim and Donald 
about their new haircuts; and when 
the meal was finished, he went round 
the table and kissed David’s mother 
on the back of her neck as he al- 
ways did. But there was something 
different about him, just the same. 
He acted as if he were afraid of 
something, as if he were thinking all 
the time about things that he could 
not speak of. 

David never felt close to him 
again after that. 

“The Yanks won today,” he 
would announce, when he came 
home from listening to the radio at 
Jim’s house; and his father would 
pay no attention to him. Then 
maybe, several minutes later, as if 
he had heard an echo of David's 
voice, he would say, “What was 
that? What did you say?” 

“The Yanks won today,” David 
would repeat. 

But even as he spoke, he would 
see that again his father was not lis- 
tening. Sometimes his father even 
walked absent-mindedly out of the 
room without waiting for his 
answer. 

At night, when the family gath- 
ered in the living room, Professor 
Wallace sat silently in his chair and 
took no part in what went on about 
him; and often David looked up 
from his studies or the bedtime game 
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of canasta that he played with his 
mother and saw that he was not 
reading the book in his hands but 
only staring off into space. 

David asked his mother about the 
change in his father once, but that 
was a mistake. 

“What’s wrong with Dad, Mom?” 

She tried to ignore the question 
at first, pretending not to hear. 
When he repeated it, she said vague- 
ly, “Wrong?” 

“Yes. Something’s eating on him. 
He’s different.” 

“Different?” 

“IT don’t know. He doesn’t play 
ball with me any more or tennis. He 
isn’t interested in my plans to go up 
to the ranch. He doesn’t care about 
anything I do any more.” 

“He’s tired, I think,” David’s 
mother said. “He is working awfully 
hard this spring.” 

But David knew better than that. 
His father was at home more than 
he had ever been. He met his classes 
at the University, but that was about 
all. Between times, he kept himself 
shut up in his study. 

“Is he mad at me about some- 
thing?” David persisted. 

David’s mother put her arms 
about his shoulders and gave him a 
little hug. 

“No, darling. Your Dad loves 
you.” 

But she would not look at him 
after she had spoken. She broke away 
suddenly and went upstairs, and a 
few minutes later David thought he 
heard her crying in her bedroom. 
But he was not sure. 

When his father came back from 
a quick trip to the East and an- 
nounced that he had taken a job in 
Baltimore, David knew there was 


something wrong, not only with him 
but with his mother, too. “I wish 
you hadn’t promised to teach sum- 
mer school here this year,” she said. 
“I wish we could leave at once.” 
Her words sounded as if she were 
eager to get out of Colorado, but her 
face showed no eagerness. David 
knew she could not possibly want 
to go. 

“Golly, Dad! Do we have to leave 
Colorado?” David protested. 

His father’s answer left David 
speechless. 

“Colorado is a good place for a 
young fellow to grow up in, David, 


if his dad has money,” he said. “Or 
it’s a good place for an old man to 
retire to, if he is rich. But it’s no 
place for a man to move into in his 
middle age, as I have done. It’s no 
place for work. Colorado is vaca- 
tionland, a playground—a place for 


people who can afford to be idle.” 

It sounded like something he had 
memorized. He had never said any- 
thing like that about Colorado be- 
fore. He loved Colorado. It was as 
if he had told David that he did not 
believe in God. After that, David 
could hardly wait for the time to 
come for him to go off to the Bar-O 
Ranch. He did not want to be near 
his father any more. 

David turned over in the unfa- 
miliar bed in the Hastings motel 
and wrapped the pillow about his 
ears, trying to shut out the sound 
of his father’s snoring in the next 
room. He did not want to remember 
again the conversation he had heard 
behind his parents’ bedroom door 
last night, their last night in the 
house in Colorado. He did not want 
to witness his father’s image again, 
lost and forlorn, in the snows of 
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Berthoud Pass. But he could not 
make himself go to sleep. He had to 
review last night in his thoughts too, 
although he knew that he would in- 
evitably come out at the same con- 
clusion. 

It was little more than a scrap of 
conversation that he had heard, but 
it was enough. It was the tone of 
his father’s voice that had made him 
stop beside his parents’ door on his 
way to the bathroom after everyone 
else had gone to bed. It was a strange, 
muffled voice, not at all like the 
booming sounds his father usually 
made. 

“He warned me two years ago,” 
his father was saying. “I should have 
listened.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then he went on. 

“I should have told you at the 
very start, Laura. You could have 
helped me to behave myself. I’ve 
been wrong all the way. I was a 
fool.” 

David’s mother’s voice broke in 
then, quiet and soothing. 

“Once we get away, everything 
will be all right, dear.” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid of the fu- 
ture!” David’s father interrupted 
her. “I’m regretting the past. I 
should have had more sense. I must 
have thought I was bigger than God 
Himself.” 

David hurried on down the hall 
then, ashamed to listen any longer. 
But he knew at last why they were 
leaving Colorado so suddenly—or 
partly knew. It was his father’s 
fault. He had done something he 
should not have done, something 
wrong. In the bathroom, everything 
went black for David and he was 
sick. 


Burying his head in the pillow, 
David tried to hold back the tears 
that had been threatening him all 
day. “I don’t care! I don’t care!” 
he said over and over to himself. But 
he did care. He cared mightily about 
losing future summers at the Bar-O 
Ranch and skiing in winter at Hid- 
den Valley and his hard-earned place 
on the high school ball team. It was 
dreadful to think that he would 
never see Jim or Eddie or Kathie 
again or the mountains or his old 
room with the private sleeping- 
porch and the built-in cabinet that 
housed his snake collection. Those 
sacrifices were in themselves bad 
enough, although he supposed he 
could make them without flinching 
if only there were a good reason for 
making them. “You hated to leave 
New England five years ago, remem- 
ber,” his mother had reminded him 
often of late. Yes, he could give up 
Colorado if there were a good reason 
for doing so. But to have to make 
the sacrifice because his father had 
done something wrong, to lose his 
father in the bargain, to find himself 
hating him—that was too much. “I 
don’t care!” he said again and again. 
“I don’t care!” 


It was not really hatred at first. 
It was only a kind of pity and, later, 
contempt. In Hannibal, Missouri, 
the Wallaces stopped to visit Mark 
Twain’s home; and there David was 
irritated by everything his father 
said and did. 

“T’ve got eyes, haven’t 1?” he 
wanted to shout when his father 
summoned him to look at the ex- 
hibits he liked in the museum. 

“Come here, son! Look! Here’s 
Mark Twain’s typewriter!” he would 
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call excitedly across the room. 

David would join him sullenly, his 
hands clenched in his jeans pockets, 
his eyes averted from the gazes of 
the other sightseers, who turned 
about at the sound of the boom- 
ing voice and stared. 

“Don’t miss Becky Thatcher’s 
picture over there in the corner, son, 
and the old bicycle.” 

“Why do you have to shout so?” 
David thought. “Why do you have 
to treat me like a kid?” There was 
something avid and over-solicitous 
in his father’s manner that reminded 
him of a boy at school who had no 
friends and was always making ex- 
cited, enthusiastic remarks about 
everything to attract attention. 
“Why don’t you let me alone?” 
David thought. But, aloud, he only 
said, in a low voice, “Yes, sir. I saw 
them.” 

When they entered Indiana, 
which was his father’s native state, 
David lapsed into complete silence. 
There was nothing he could say to 
his father’s enthusiasm, which was 
ridiculously out of proportion to the 
merits of the Indiana countryside. 
Professor Wallace pointed out the 
first rail fence he saw in Brown 
County as if it were Long’s Peak 
itself, and he commented endlessly 
on the thick foliage and green fields 
and identified trees and birds by the 
roadside and praised the concrete 
highways as if he had built them 
himself. At one point, it was all 
David could do to keep from laugh- 
ing aloud. Donald, in the back seat, 
spied a “Tourist Cabins” sign and 
asked innocently, “Why would 
tourists ever come here, Daddy?” In 
the next moment, David was blush- 
ing for his mother, who spoke up 


hastily: “There are lots of beauti- 
ful things to see in Indiana, Donald. 
Indiana has tourists, just like Colo- 
rado.” 

The next day, in Pennsylvania, 
which was David’s mother’s native 
state, David thought his father 
equally ridiculous and_ childish. 
Again he admired everything, and 
it was obvious to David that he was 
trying to make amends for the pre- 
vious day’s extravagant praise of 
Indiana. 

“There are mountains like these 
in Maryland, too, Dave,” he said. 
“Not around Baltimore, of course, 
but nearby. Maybe you can get a 
summer job there next year.” 

The Alleghenies held no charm for 
David. There could be no Bar-O 
Ranch in Maryland. 

He said nothing. 


He said nothing about the new 
house in Baltimore, either, when at 
last they arrived. He did not point 
out that it was smaller than the 
house in Colorado and had no pri- 
vate sleeping-porch or built-in cabi- 
net to house his snake collection. He 
did not complain about the clouds 
that hid the sun or the drenching 
rains that came without warning or 
the humidity or the noise and dirt 
of the city. He went silently but 
dutifully about all the chores his 
parents assigned to him in the new 
house and did not protest when his 
mother would not let him wear his 
jeans pants and jacket on the first 
day of school. He scrupulously said 
nothing about anything until the 
end of that first day of school in 
Baltimore, and then he blurted out 
his bitterness only because he could 
hold his tongue no longer. 
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At school in Colorado, David 
would have walked into his class- 
rooms that fall with pride and easy 
assurance among old friends; but in 
the vast, unfamiliar high school in 
Baltimore, he was only a new boy, 
one among many, a stranger and 
alone, forlorn. That first day seemed 
endless. He lost his way in the cor- 
ridors and was late to all his classes. 
When, during the lunch period, he 
finally found the cafeteria, the hot 
dogs and hamburgers were all gone 
and he had to eat a salad. In English 
class, the teacher asked the new stu- 
dents where they were from, and 
when David said, “Colorado,” she 
raised her eyebrows and said, “Oh 
—a cowpuncher,” and everyone 
laughed. But his despair touched its 
lowest point when, in Physical Edu- 
cation the last period, he discovered 
that the high school had no baseball 


team. 


At home, at the end of a long 


trolley-car ride, David saw his 
brothers playing merrily in the yard 
with the little boy from next door, 
and he walked past them without 
acknowledging their greeting. In the 
house, he found his mother and 
father sitting over a drink in the liv- 
ing room, resting from the unfin- 
ished task of putting the new place 
in order. 

“How was school, Dave?” his 
father asked. 

David dropped into a chair. 

“O. K., I guess.” 

“Do you like your teachers?” 

“The chemistry one is all right, I 
guess.” 

“And Latin?” 

He had made straight A’s in Latin 
in Colorado. 


“O. K., I guess.” 


“And English?” 

That was the subject his father 
taught. David was tempted to repeat 
what the teacher said when he told 
her he was from Colorado, but he 
held his tongue. 

“We're doing the same thing we 
did in Colorado last year,” he said 
finally. 

“Maybe it’s just a_ review,” 
David’s mother said tactfully. “May- 
be the teacher is trying to find out 
how much you know.” 

“Tl have to do that at the Uni- 
versity,” his father said. “It’s hard 
to start teaching a new class until 
you learn how much they know.” 

David noticed that whenever his 
father spoke of the University in 
Baltimore, a note of apology crept 
into his voice, as if he were trying 
to say that the change was just as 
dificult for him as it was for the 
rest of them. 

“Did you meet any boys you think 
you will like?” his mother asked. 

It was a silly question. How could 
you observe anyone, sitting as he had 
done all day, alone and unnoticed 
and thinking constantly about Eddie 
and Jim and Kathie and the fun 
they were having in the familiar 
corridors of the old high school in 
Colorado? How could you know 
whether you were going to like any- 
one the first day, or the second or 
the third, for that matter? 

“There was a fellow in Phys Ed 
looks O. K.,” he said. 

It was a lie. He had not singled 
out anyone in the blur of unfamiliar 
faces in the gym. And because it was 
a lie, he became angry at once with 
both his parents. 

“I hope he plays baseball,” David’s 
mother said. “Maybe you will be on 
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the team together next spring.” 

She was lighting a cigarette as she 
spoke. She held the cigarette awk- 
wardly between stiff fingers and her 
cheeks puffed out in a way that set 
David’s teeth on edge. He felt a 
sudden desire to hurt her somehow. 

“What team?” he said sullenly. 

“Why, the baseball team, of 
course.” 

“There isn’t any baseball team,” 
he said. 

“No baseball team?” his father 
asked, setting down his drink. In his 
surprise, he was comical to look at, 
David thought. His thin hair stood 
on end where he had brushed it back 
with his hand. His old Navy trous- 
ers were too tight for him and his 
stomach bulged over the silver 
buckle of his Western belt. 

David got up. 

“No baseball team!” he said. “No 
nothing! The whole damn school 
stinks!” 

He left the room then, before 
either of his parents had recovered 
enough to speak. From the hallway, 
he called back defiantly, “I’m get- 
ting a coke,” as if they might deny 
him that small pleasure. And when 
he got the coke from the refrigera- 
tor, he did not return to the living 
room. He went out the back door 
and sat down on the steps and drank 
it alone. 


David had been sitting on the 
steps a long time when he heard a 
noise behind him and, looking back 
over his shoulder, saw his father in 
the doorway. His father held a ball 
and bat and glove awkwardly in one 
hand. David noticed that the hand 
was mottled with brown splotches, 
like a bird’s egg, and he noticed, 


too, that the apologetic look was in 
his father’s eyes again, and when he 
spoke, his voice was a_ furtive 
whisper. 

“Like to shag a few flies, son?” 

David stared at the empty coke 
bottle on the step between his feet 
and did not answer. His father 
cleared his throat. 

“Even if there isn’t a team,” he 
said, “you ought to keep in prac- 
tice. They might organize one next 
spring, after all.” 

“They won’t,” David said. 

“They might.” 

“They won't,’ David 
stubbornly. 

“Well, I’'d like a little practice 
myself, son. I haven’t played for a 
long time.” 

David said nothing. Behind the 
screened door, his father waited. The 
silence became unbearable. 

“You don’t have to play with 
me,” David said finally. “Anyhow, 
I’ve got homework to do.” 

“You can do that after supper.” 

Professor Wallace opened the door 
and handed out the ball and bat and 
glove. “I'll meet you over on that 
vacant lot in the next block,” he 
said. “Your mother has something 
she wants me to do first, but I'll be 
along soon. You go ahead.” 

David took the ball and bat and 
glove reluctantly and went off with 
laggard steps. On the vacant lot, he 
stood alone for a while tossing the 
ball up and catching it indifferently. 
In a few minutes, his father arrived. 
He was out of breath and still had 
the furtive, apologetic look in his 
eyes. 

“T was afraid your mother was 
going to hook me for another job,” 
he said, laughing. “I slipped away.” 


repeated 
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He laughed again and winked at 
David. “Better not tell her about 
this when we get back. She thinks 
I have gone to the office.” 

“Yes, sir,” David said; but it was 
dificult for him not to show his 
father that the foolish, conspira- 
torial manner embarrassed him. 
That was kid stuff, the kind of talk 
they had abandoned long ago. It 
was not funny any more. 

“Promise you won’t say any- 
thing.” 

“I won’t tell her,” David said ir- 
ritably. 

Professor Wallace took the ball 
and bat. David turned on his heel 
and walked off into the field. When 
his father tossed the ball into the air 
and swung at it the first time, he 
missed it. David bent over and pre- 
tended to tie his shoe-lace so that he 
would not have to acknowledge his 
father’s apologetic grin. 

“T really have lost my eye,” his 
father shouted across the field to 
him; but David did not answer. 

On the next try, Professor Wal- 
lace hit out a satisfactory liner. 
David snagged the ball in his glove, 
dropped it into his bare hand, and 
tossed it back. 

“Feels good, doesn’t it?”’ Professor 
Wallace said. 

“Yes, sir.” 

David remembered then how his 
father had labored with him when 
he was a little boy teaching him to 
turn his glove over in order to make 
that backhand catch. He was sud- 
denly ashamed of his churlishness. 

“Yes, sir; it sure does feel good,” 
he elaborated. 

But his voice still sounded hol- 
low and unconvinced. 

For a quarter of an hour, Professor 


Wallace continued to bat out the 
ball—liners, high flies, grounders, 
intentional pop-ups—and, racing 
back and forth across the field, 
David was happier than he had been 
for weeks. When a boy of his own 
age stopped on the sidewalk nearby 
to watch them, he felt a warm glow 
of pride and affection begin to steal 
over him, something like the old 
feeling he used to have when his 
father came out to play on the 
school lot in Colorado. In spite of 
his father’s age, his stance was per- 
fect, his swing professional. The ball 
sailed out into the field in a long fly, 
and David stabbed it in a one-hand- 
ed catch high above his head. 

The boy on the sidewalk whistled. 

“Joe DiMadge himself!” he said. 
Then he came out on the field. “You 
let me catch a few, too?” 

David nodded a welcome. 

“Sure.” 

“I saw you at school 
You’re from Colorado.” 

He was tall and yellow-haired 
and had an engaging grin. David 
grinned back at him. 

“In English,” David said. 

“Yeah.” 

“A cowpuncher.” 

The boy laughed. 

“The teacher’s a droop,” he said. 

“My name’s Dave.” 

“Mine’s Tom.” 

He jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder in the direction of David’s 
father. 

“The old man’s pretty sharp,” he 
said. 

David nodded. 

“Used to play for Princeton.” 

““He’s still got the stuff.” 

“Pitcher,” David explained. “But 
he could hit, too.” 


today. 
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“You telling me?” 

At that point, David’s father 
started down the field toward them, 
carrying the ball and bat. 

“One of you fellows take over,” 
he said. “I’m winded.” 

The two boys grinned at each 
other, and Tom took the bat and 
ball and handed them over to David. 

“You start, DiMadge,” he said. 

“We'll take turns.” 

As David’s father left the field, 
David heard him say to Tom, 
“You'd better play "way out. The 
boy’s a slugger”; and again the warm 
glow of pride and affection spread 
through him. He glanced shyly over 
his shoulder at his father, who was 
walking off up the street toward 
home, and he felt a sharp desire to 
run after him and tell him somehow 
that he loved him in spite of what- 
ever it was that he had done. But 
at that moment, Tom shouted, “‘Let’s 


go!” David turned and slapped out 
a grounder that hissed musically 
through the tall grass. In another 
moment, he had forgotten his father. 


It was dark when David got 
home. He expected to be scolded for 
keeping dinner waiting, but his 
mother was not in the kitchen and 
there was no evidence of a meal be- 
ing cooked. He remembered that 
Kim and Donald had been invited 
to have supper next door; but even 
so, some preparations should have 
been under way in his mother’s 
kitchen bv now. 

“Hi, Mom! I’m home!” he called 
out, as he put the baseball gear away 
in the closet below the stairs. 

There was no answer. Lights were 
on in several rooms, but the house 
seemed empty. 


“Hey, Mom!” 

Then he heard her at the head of 
the stairs. 

“S-h-h,” she said, coming down 
the steps on tip-toe. 

““What’s the matter?” 

“Your father is sick.” 

“Sick?” 

“Yes. They’re coming to take him 
to the hospital soon.” 

“The hospital?” 

David was incredulous. 

“The hospital—?” he said again. 

His mother led him into the liv- 
ing room. 

“Yes, David,” she said. “He has 
had a heart attack.” 

David sat down beside her on the 
sofa. His forehead wrinkled in a 
deep frown. He still could not be- 
lieve that his father was sick. His 
father had never been sick in his 
life. 

“He had two attacks in Colo- 
rado,” his mother was saying. “I 
didn’t know it until after he had the 
second one. That was last spring. 
That was why we had to leave Colo- 
rado—because of the altitude. He 
wouldn’t let me tell you. He was 
ashamed. He thought of it as a kind 
of weakness. You know how healthy 
and energetic he always was. You 
remember how he used to play with 
you boys.” 

“Yes, Mom.” 

“Well, he was supposed to give 
all that up. He has to give it up 
now.” 

“Mom, he isn’t going to die, is 
he?” David asked hoarsely. 

She shook her head and laid her 
hand on his arm. 

“The doctor thinks he will be all 
right.” 

David rested his elbows on his 
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knees. His head hung down and he 
stared at the floor. He was remem- 
bering again the dark, evil snows of 
eternity on Berthoud Pass; and at 
the same time he was remembering 
the wide, bright, windswept spa- 
ciousness of the plains; and he was 
ashamed. He wondered how he could 
ever have been so mistaken about 
his father. It was himself who de- 
served to walk eternally through the 
snows of Berthoud, not his father. 
What if his father had died? 
“Mom, I didn’t know. I—.” 
But he stopped abruptly, remem- 
bering that he could not tell her 
about the batting practice that aft- 
ernoon. His father had made him 
promise. His father must have been 


thinking then of what might hap- 
pen. 

His mother sought out his eyes 
and smiled into them. Her own eyes 
were full of knowing. 

“You mustn’t blame yourself, 
dear,” she said. “It wasn’t your 
fault. You didn’t know. It was only 
because he loves you so much, and 
he thought—” 

It was she who broke off this 
time, without finishing, and it was 
she this time who was crying, not 
himself. As he held her clumsily in 
his arms, David remembered how he 
had cried that last morning they 
were in Colorado and he knew that 
his mother did not want him to see 
her tears. 


An Autumn Song 


ANTHONY OSsTROFF 


The blossom fragrances must fade 
And all our flowerings together 
Must sweetly soon be laid 

Away from weather, 


So take Elizabethan themes, 
Weave them with your beauty 
Into our deepest dreams 

And our deep duty— 


And if we find of earth a bed 
More still, more deep than we knew living, 
It will, when we are dead, 


Be forgiving. 


The Study of Kansas City: 
An Informal Overture: 


Davin RIESMAN 


VEN within the last one hun- 

dred years, the attitude of 

both town and country peo- 

ple towards the city has undergone 
extraordinary oscillations. Mindless 
worship of cities and of industry, 
Spencerian optimism about progress, 
are hard to find today in a thinker 
of distinction. Indeed, it could be 
argued that virulently pro-urban, 
pro-industrial outlooks go together 
with the worst abuses and miseries 
of early and rapid urbanization and 
industrialization—as if to cover by 
rhetoric the human waste involved. 
The fact is that praise of cities 
represented a minority note in a 
chorus of late 19th-century protest 
against city life. The camping move- 
ment, as a recent thesis by Lee Bram- 
son and Marianne Rigsbey explicates, 
was inaugurated in this period as a 
high-minded repair movement for 
the alleged deleterious consequences 
of city life upon the young; it goes 
without saying that the woodsy peo- 
ple who started it and gave it its 
philosophy were city people. (A 
personal consequence for me was 
that, as a college student working 
in a settlement house in the North 
End of Boston, I was required to 
teach campcraft and Indian lore to 
Polish and Italian kids whose entire 
experience was urban—it was this 
experience, I suspect, which first led 
me to wonder about the possible de- 
velopment of an urban pastoral, 
more meaningful than an Indian or 


scouting pastoral in their situation. 
Even the games they were supposed 
to learn were largely of country 
derivation, roller skating being, as 
Mark Benney has pointed out, one 
of the few inventions, other than 
team sports such as_ basketball, 
adapted to urban terrain and space.) 

To be sure, there were some who 
were discovering the city in the late 
nineteenth century with more 
curiosity than concern. This was 
mainly the province, it appears to 
me, of the great novelists, from 
Balzac to Henry James, for whom 
the streets and even the slums of 
Paris and London exercised a many- 
layered fascination. Lesser novelists, 
like Bellamy and Dreiser, were more 
apt to preach against the city; Bella- 
my, in his novel Equality, urged that 
cities should be limited to a maxi- 
mum of 250,000 inhabitants; his 
attitude, which would rob the city 
of its vices, secrecies, and mysteries, 
survives today in Lewis Mumford 
and in many city planners who favor 
surgical remedies for the chronic 
ills of cities. And, as I hardly need 
say, you, many sociologists, practic- 
ing our trade of studyng the vulner- 
able rather than the impregnable 
centers of society, have looked at 


*This paper was presented at a conference on “The 
Urban Person: A Program for Research” at the 
Fourth Annual Symposium of the Committee on 
Human Development, University of Chicago, Janu- 
ary 31, 1953. The Committee is sponsoring several 
studies of the metropolis, in Chicago and in Kansas 
City; I have been engaged in the latter enterprise and 
draw on its initial stages for the paper. 
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cities as problems, leaving a residue 
even to our own day of courses and 
texts on urban disorganization, the 
pathology of race and culture con- 
tacts, an overadmiration for “roots,” 
a dispraise of marginality and other 
ingredients of an anti-urban attitude 
— on a rural model of the good 
life. 

It should, moreover, be clear that 
this rural model has virtually noth- 
ing in common with the romantic 
pastoral attitudes of eighteenth-cen- 
tury Parisians or classic Romans and 
Athenians. The latter were highly 
sophisticated city-bred people, with 
the fondness city-bred people have 
for dreams of the country, city peo- 
ple toying with an imaginary world 
of innocently lecherous shepherds 
and ivory-scrubbed sheep—a pleas- 
ant setting for poetry and painting. 
To be sure, there might be tinctures 
of moralism involved, or a_ belief 
that some child-like human state 
had been lost in the shift to urbanity 
as a way of life. But on the whole, 
what could be more urbane than this 
version of pastoral? 

Very different—I need not tell 
you—has been the moralism of those 
sociologists and poets who have 
viewed the city through the eyes of 
a folkish ideology of consensus, hard 
workmanship, and a simplistic view 
of the integrated, well-adjusted 
homey individual. What these ob- 
servers have admired about rural or 
small-town life has been less its 
pleasures than its pieties—pieties 
often only possible because of the 
“export” of adventure to the cities, 
pieties often exaggerated by the nos- 
talgias in the mind of an observer 
unfamiliar with the forms rural 
deviance takes. 


These pieties are apt to be too 
crude and fundamentalist to be at- 
tractive to us today. When located 
in an American setting, we need 
merely recall William Jennings 
Bryan attacking city people as sin- 
ful blood-suckers and pleasure-seek- 
ers. But we can still appreciate an 
exotic version of this religiously-in- 
spired pastoral in Cry The Beloved 
Country, which eloquently upholds 
the healing qualities of the country- 
side as against the slums and sluts 
of Johannesburg. The film—a far 
cry from John Fiske’s dream of an 
urbanized Africa—struck me as less 
a brief against detribalization than 
a rural-based protest against the city 
and the shanty-town. (I saw the 
movie in a Negro neighborhood the- 
atre, and to judge by audience com- 
ments and restlessness, it made these 
well-dressed American Negroes very 
uncomfortable, perhaps, as Everett 
Hughes suggested, because their fur 
coats and Buicks contrasted so sharp- 
ly with the abysmal poverty of their 
African racial brothers—and _per- 
haps also because their sophistication 
was made uncomfortable by the de- 
votedly religious whites and blacks 
of the film.) 

A very different picture of an 
urban shantytown is “Miracle in 
Milan,” a good example of the genre 
which looks in cities for the pleas- 
ures and innocences the earlier poets 
and dramatists found or pretended 
to find in the country. “Miracle in 
Milan” was made by, about, and for 
people habituated to cities, and to 
city poverty and slums, for quite 
some hundreds of years—people 
truly civilized. I think we can find 
some American analogies. Even a 


film like “The Asphalt Jungle,” 
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which pictures the entrepreneurial 
niceties and risks of a jewel robbery, 
treats the city with sympathy, with 
Whitmanesque lyricism—with evi- 
dent affection for its more morbid 
types. Reuel Denney has suggested 
that the charm of these city-scapes 
can be appreciated particularly by 
city people who have moved to the 
suburbs and who are the more fasci- 
nated by the inner circle of urban 
blight and over- or de-population 
because they no longer live there. 
Alfred Kazin’s reminiscent book, A 
Walker in the City, springs in part 
from a similar impulse to rediscover 
what has become an unfamiliar ter- 
rain. These works, and the attitudes 
they express and call forth, illustrate 
what I mean here by the terms 
“urban pastoral.” An illustration of 
a different sort can be found in the 
cartoon film, “Gerald McBoing 
Boing,” with its light-handed treat- 
ment of the urban media and urban 
family life—a far cry from “Bugs 
Bunny.” What makes “Gerald” ur- 
bane is not only its New Yorker 
magazine kind of humor but its ab- 
stract forms, in art and music as 
well as theme—as against the literal 
exaggerations which often mark the 
Disney style. 

Reference to the New Yorker re- 
minds us that some cities are more 
urbane—hence more given to urban 
pastoral—than others. Yet there is 
nothing inherent in these valuations; 
instead, they, too, oscillate widely. 
In the first several decades of this 
century (as Bernard Duffy recently 
reminded us in a paper on “Chicago 
Literary Movements”) the literary 
and sociological exploration of Chi- 
cago’s Gold Coast and slum, of its 
waves of ethnic succession, its archi- 


tectural monstrosities and innova- 
tions—these excited widespread fas- 
cination. Even the gangsters, as the 
urban reply to the cowboy, helped 
give this city a legendary quality. 
Now I am sad and surprised to find 
how little this city’s glamorous 
past and present potentialities 
are appreciated by the natives. 
The reaction to the Liebling stories 
in the New Yorker is a case in 
point; the humorless defensive- 
ness of Chicagoans seems testi- 
mony to their guilt for their own 
disparagement of the city—though 
to disparage seems to me one of the 
inalienable rights and privileges of 
the city dweller. Mark Benney and I, 
discussing last year what sort of in- 
terview one could use to get at peo- 
ple’s attitudes towards Chicago, con- 
cluded that simply to ask them di- 
rect questions would in most cases 
produce a stereotyped bill of com- 
plaint; they would mention the dirt, 
the traffic, the water, the alleged cor- 
ruption, the lack of this and the 
poverty of that. We felt that we 
would have to use a “non-non-direc- 
tive interview” to explore what 
might be some of the unexpressed 
and taken-for-granted values which 
these residents find in city life. For 
instance, we would want to know 
whether they are aware of the ad- 
vantages of being as near as most 
dwellings are to a shopping street 
with stores, taverns, sodas, other 
pharmaceutical services, movies, and 
a whole gamut of consumer ameni- 
ties. Do they make use of these 
amenities or simply complain about 
some of the consequences, in traffic 
and arrangement, of having them 
available? Perhaps an interview of 
this sort, we felt, could help the in- 
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terviewee discover some of the quali- 
ties in city living which he actually 
enjoys, and so to enjoy them more. 

I recall in this connection a 
column which Sidney Harris wrote 
several years ago in the Chicago 
Daily News complaining that there 
was no true community in Chicago, 
that he never saw his Evanston 
friends unless he met them in New 
York or Pasadena, and that we really 
all ought to live in the country 
where we could see our friends every 
day. I observed to Harris that it was 
because he had the base of Chicago 
that he could be cosmopolitan, that 
he could see his friends in such 
pleasant settings elsewhere, and that 
if he lived in the country as a coun- 
try-man he would be most unlikely 
to have friends; he would have 
neighbors, from whose gossip and 
from whose limitations he would 
long to flee to the city. I know per- 


fectly well that for myself my long 
summer residence and _ occasional 
winter residence on a Vermont farm 
is only made possible by city earn- 
ings, and hospitable by city friends 
and values. Such values, as you are all 


aware, have increasingly spread 
throughout America. In fact, one 
can find in the West and elsewhere 
farmers and ranchers as cosmopoli- 
tan as you like, and the pages of the 
Farm Journal and other city-edited 
rural media carry many of the same 
advertisements and articles which 
teach the arts of consumption to 
sophisticated urbanites and suburb- 
anites. 

The urbanization of America, 
then, is largely accomplished in fact, 
if not wholly in feeling. We are 
fortunate to be living in a period 
when the worst nightmares of the 


transition to city life and to indus- 
try are nearly at an end for the great 
majority of the American people; 
the complaints we now register 
against our cities, for instance 
against Chicago, seem relatively 
superficial and trivial in comparison 
with the depths of animus engen- 
dered by the previous epoch’s break 
with a long rural and small-town 
past. 

But by the same token it seems to 
me that it is time to moderate the 
fantastically wide oscillations of 
sentiment towards the city which I 
have hinted at more than described 
in my remarks so far. It is no longer 
a question of embracing the city or 
rejecting it like many contemporary 
intellectuals, but rather of a more 
differentiated stance which builds on 
the attitudes of our predecessors and 
takes a fresh look. Since we learn 
what to think of our cities in large 
part from novels, from the press 
(particularly, as Helen Hughes 
documented, from its “human in- 
terest” stories), and from social 
science, this fresh look can have re- 
vitalizing effects on observer and 
observed alike. To some of you it 
may sound strange that in a pro- 
gram devoted to research I have 
spent so much time on this question 
of stance, of attitude. My own re- 
peated experience with students is 
that a stance is the beginning of a 
research program. So it has been 
with the interest a number of us 
have in popular culture. This is of 
course all around us, but students 
need “permission” to consider it a 
field. More than that, they need to 
enjoy it to work at it with more 
than half a heart. Sometimes a stu- 
dent will come to me and say: “I 
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understand you are interested in the 
comics; I want to do a thesis on the 
comics.” And I will say, “Do you 
enjoy reading them?” The student 
may be startled: enjoyment is not 
part of his Ph.D. program; I will 
add: “There are lots of things to 
study. I won’t object to your study- 
ing something you hate; one finds 
out things that way, too. But life is 
short, art long; why read comics, 
or anything else, unless there is some 
intrinsic pleasure in it? Do not be 
so unselfish a devotee of scholar- 
ship.” 

Something of the same thing is 
true of the city, and the classes 
within the city. There are many stu- 
dents who grit their teeth and go 
into lower-lower homes. To estab- 
lish rapport with the underprivileged 
is for them less a form of cross-class 
or cross-cultural adventure than a 
pious penance for their own priv- 
ileges. In the same way, we do re- 
search in small towns, even if we 
don’t like small-town people. I hope 
we will never get to the point where 
we do metropolitan research because 
that is the thing to do, or because 
“cities are America,” or the future, 
or make any such effort to justify 
our curiosity by pretentiousness. 
Field training is (among other 
things) an effort to get students to 
enlarge the range of their skills while 
they are still free to fool around, to 
experiment, before too much is at 
stake. But no student ought to feel 
continuously pressed by the convic- 
tion that the people whom he finds 
it hardest to reach, or most boring 
to interview, or most unpleasant, are 
therefore more “real”; even re- 
search, much as we love it, can be 
bought at too high a price. 


And conversely this leads me to 
say that some of us in the Commit- 
tee on Human Development are 
studying Kansas City for strategic 
and publicly defensible reasons to be 
sure, but also because, when we went 
there last spring, we were captivated. 
Community Studies, Inc., our hosts 
there, impressed us as a remarkable 
experiment in continuing self-ob- 
servation by a city—in planning 
through research rather than 
through official manipulation. We 
were struck by the layout of the 
city, its Quality Hill where (except 
for some tall new apartments) the 
non-quality live, its Country Club 
District, to which most anyone can 
be elected who has the price of a 
house and who will put up with a 
realtor’s archaic taste; its network of 
railroads, which symbolize the city 
for those of us who grew up before 
the air age; its half-pleasant, half- 
unpleasant Southern exposure, sym- 
bolized in the slouch of its Negroes, 
some of whom blend it with north- 
ern hauteur, and in a certain sere- 
nity. As I read the interviews done 
by our field staff there, I sense a 
growing eagerness on their part to 
take a sector of the city as their own 
domain, quickly aware of who lives 
where, and of the variety of life- 
styles to be found even within a city 
block. And the best interviews are 
those where the interviewer has not 
been afraid of his respondent, but 
curious about him, not too remote 
in human or class terms, concerned 
with the quality of the respondent’s 
life but not threatened by it or by 
over-identification. 

In these interviews our field staff 
has been experimenting with ways 
to get at the whole life-cycle of an 
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older person, to carry him back in 
his memories and forward in his 
hopes and fears—to tap his recollec- 
tion for points of crucial decision, 
whether marked by ecological shifts, 
by crises of death or illness, mar- 
riage or birth, by occupational 
change and leisure innovation. We 
want to tie these private memories 
wherever possible to public events— 
to war and depression, to legislation 
and shifts in public attitude, to 
changes in the policy and lay-out 
of Kansas City and of the smaller 
communities which feed population 
to it. We want to see what uses our 
respondents have made of the city, 
and the city of them. It may be that 
we will find people of so “folkish” 
a temper that they are incapable of 
the abstractions involved in respond- 
ing to so searching an interview. 
They may be living, for all practical 
purposes, in a village—but not a 
village such as many are today, with 
urban values and connections, but a 
village of the type common fifty 
years ago: quite conceivably, the 
city contains not only some of the 
most advanced but also some of the 
most encapsulated sets of people in 
America. The inescapable contacts 
of such people may not make them 
urban but simply shrunken, for not 
everyone is influenced positively by 
the culture of those who are his 
ecological neighbors. And yet I 
would be surprised if we found 
many people, at whatever social 
level, who did not in some fashion 
think of themselves as citizens of 
Kansas City (whether in Missouri or 
in Kansas as the case may be), and 
not only citizens of this or that bloc 
or block or ward or “natural area.” 

Furthermore, while some of our 


exploratory interviews are turning 
up elderly people who, after the 
frequent fashion, bewail the good 
old days of gentility before those 
other people—those other values— 
came, other interviews—and, much 
more, our informal discussions— 
show that pride and hope in Kansas 
City are still very real. While I my- 
self, with my awareness of the often 
useful functions of unideological 
politicians, might regret the passing 
of Pendergast and Binaggio, the in- 
terviews reveal the very real elation 
of many people in the liberation from 
the corrupt tyranny of the machine: 
they are still too close to Pendergast 
to make a new version of urban 
pastoral out of his doings. But they 
are far enough away from the pluto- 
cratic pirates of the pre-Depression 
era to admire and memorialize the 
men who made Kansas City the 
metropolis that St. Joe might other- 
wise have become. 

As I became very aware in study- 
ing ports and railroads twenty years 
ago, most American cities are where 
and what they are because dynamic 
men moved earth and defied heaven 
to bring boats and railroads, ware- 
houses and power stations to one 
place rather than another. Richard 
Wohl and I, after some discussions 
of the entrepreneurial history of 
Kansas City, believe that we may 
well find that at each turning point 
in its development, it had men on 
hand who saw to it that these es- 
sentials were provided so that this 
particular city of the plain would 
remain well watered and green- 
backed. The coming of light indus- 
try to the city in the post-War 
period is only the latest of such 
moves of cautious expansion and in- 
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telligent enterprise. Indeed, it is not 
too far-fetched to regard our study 
itself as a light industry of a sort, 
which was attracted to Kansas City 
by some of the same entrepreneurial 
talents which once brought stock 
there from Texas, soldiers from Ft. 
Leavenworth, and more recently a 
sizeable adult education project from 
Pasadena. 

To be sure, this is only a very 
cursory guess. It would take an 
enormous amount of detailed dig- 
ging to find out what led to the loca- 
tion of certain plants in Kansas City 
during and after World War IL. 
Perhaps Kansas City had less to do 
with it than we suppose; perhaps it 
was done to Kansas City by the 
Pentagon, by managers in Wall 
Street, State Street, and Wright 
Field, for whom Kansas City was 
not much more than a place-name 
on a set of maps of railroads, labor 
supplies, power grids; perhaps when 
a city reaches a certain size, it gets 
beyond the power of its local enter- 
prise either greatly to restrain or 
greatly to expand its pulling power. 
At this point, it may be that Kansas 
City just keeps rolling along, with 
energy needed only to divert or 
contain. 

These last remarks are indicative 
of another reason why our attitude 
to the metropolis is important in the 
design of our research: our attitude 
reflects the time-perspective in 
which we “see” a city we are 
studying. For I have briefly touched 
upon some of the ways in which 
the history of the city will, though 
we and they may not always 
know it—in fact are likely not 
to know it—influence what 
our interviewees will tell us about 
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their own personal history. In fact, 
I would make the flat statement that 
if we only study contemporary atti- 
tudes we will not properly gauge 
what is ephemeral and what peren- 
nial in those attitudes—and this, 
whatever intensity measures our ex- 
perts dig up for us. The anthropolo- 
gist who goes to Dobu cannot tell us 
how seriously to take what he hears 
from informants precisely because 
they are his only source, in the ab- 
sence of trader reports or archaeo- 
logical evidence. But the student of 
the metropolis is far less helpless in 
understanding the past that lies out- 
side the purview of contemporary 
response—though, indeed, the mem- 
ory of those who talk with him will 
in turn be influenced by the sorts of 
historical sense that their literacy al- 
lows and encourages. On the con- 
trary, our helplessness is the result, 
not of the paucity but the im- 
mensity of data: we are over- 
whelmed by the stored social mem- 
ories of the city, so much so that we 
hardly know where to begin. And so 
we are constantly tempted by the 
instrument we know best how to use 
—the interview with a randomized 
respondent—and are appalled by the 
labors involved in tracing the social 
history, not of Jonesville, but of a 
city of 800,000. 

Nevertheless, we are in the city 
rather than in another Jonesville be- 
cause we are tempted and challenged 
by difficulty and complexity. (I 
need hardly point out that my col- 
leagues who have worked in various 
Jonesvilles are well aware that these 
communities do not lack difficulty 
and complexity, only it is easier to 
miss them.) And because we are in 
a sizeable city, we have the oppor- 
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tunity of recruiting allies who have 
been drawn to the city by not dis- 
similar needs, and who have made 
the study of the city a profession or 
an avocation. Kansas City has a dis- 
tinguished university (and in Ernest 
Manheim, a distinguished sociolo- 
gist); it has several colleges, includ- 
ing Rockhurst and nearby Park Col- 
lege; it has an enterprising public 
library, a determined city manager, 
and, in Community Studies, a 
unique city-wide observatory. It is 
Simmel’s theme that it is the nature 
of city men to make systematic ob- 
servations and abstractions, and 
Robert Redfield has recently de- 
clared that only in a civilization (as 
against a folk society) do men make 
protests, comparisons, and serried dis- 
coveries. Only with a certain degree 
of population density are men di- 
rectly and continuously confronted 
by conflict and stratification, by 
alien ways which have somehow to 
be embraced, rejected, managed, un- 
derstood, rather than regarded as 
part of the order of givens in an un- 
changing universe. Existence itself 
for humans involves some of this, 
but the search for any partial con- 
trol of differentiated existence seems 
to spring from city life. And I value 
differentiation, in thought as in emo- 
tion, and am prepared to pay the 
price. 

These matters, too, are debatable. 
We require concepts for our Kansas 


City projects that will help us re- 
discover the city and its historical 
significances, as an effort to create a 
scientific working version of urban 
pastoral. In doing so, I hope that we 
will maintain a very strenuous dial- 
ectic between the abstract and the 
concrete, especially the concrete per- 
son who confronts us in our inter- 
views, as well as between the his- 
torical and the contemporary. 

But, no matter what abstractions 
we develop, they will contain some- 
thing of how we feel about Kansas 
City, about cities, and perhaps in- 
escapably about America. We are the 
emotional heirs of the nineteenth 
century ambivalence about the city, 
just as we are the heirs of its earlier 
students, such as Rowntree and 
Park, James and Zola. As heirs, our 
enthusiasm is a chastened enthusi- 
asm, our disgust a chastened disgust. 
Meanwhile the city itself is not what 
it then was—not even what it was 
when I began this article. All we 
can do in our research in Kansas 
City, and in other metropolitan 
areas, is to begin anew the endless 
process of rediscovering our own 
values in the course of discovering 
the world, bringing each to bear 
upon the other, trusting to our 
curiosity, and unafraid of the 
anxiety and confusion stirred up in 
us when we embark on a topic of so 
enormous a scope and so long a his- 
tory and prospect. 


Father Timothy Joyce 


James T. FARRELL 


RS. JOYCE’S common- 
M place and full-cheeked rud- 

dy face broke into a reveal- 
ing expression of inordinate pride 
when she opened the door of her 
married daughter’s flat, and saw her 
oldest son, Father Timothy Joyce, 
standing before her. Her maternal 
exclamations, her almost fierce ma- 
ternal kisses embarrassed the tall, 
boyishly handsome, curly haired 
young priest. Smiling defensively, he 
entered the flat. 

“Hello Tim,” exclaimed Bill, his 
younger brother, as Father Timothy 
entered the parlor. 

“William, you know you shouldn’t 
call your brother that. He is Father 
Timothy. You should show respect 
for the cloth he wears,” the mother 
scolded in her characteristic brogue. 

With a gentle tone of deprecation 
in his voice, Father Timothy re- 
marked that, at least in his own fam- 
ily, formalities might be dropped. 
He sank into a soft chair in the large 
parlor, and his mother plumped 
down on the over-stuffed couch to 
face him, her eyes on him devour- 
ingly, her face happy almost with 
an overweening pride. Aware of the 
manner his mother stared at him, 
Father Timothy flushed in some em- 
barrassment. 

The flat was on the first floor of 
a three story, brown-bricked apart- 
ment building at Seventy-fourth 
and Luella Avenue. The deceased 
father, a police sergeant, had left 
this building to his wife. The family 
had lived in a two story brick build- 


ing over near Grand Crossing, but 
when the daughter Katherine had 
married, she and her husband, Jere- 
miah Duffy, who, like Bill, worked 
in the City Hall, had come to oc- 
cupy this flat, and look after the 
building. 

The mother and two sons sat in 
the parlor, and the daughter called 
from the kitchen that she would be 
right in. 

“Well, Tim, how is everything 
going?” the brother asked. 

Both of them noticed the frown 
which Mrs. Joyce flung at her 
youngest son. 

“Now mother, we needn’t carry 
on such formality. Gee, I even let 
the kids at school that I know well 
call me Tim, and don’t make them 
call me Father,” Father Timothy 
said. 

“Your brother, he have no re- 
spect for your station in life,” Mrs. 
Joyce said self righteously. 

“Hello, Sis,’ Father Timothy 
said, arising and kissing his sister as 
she entered. She was rather tall and 
very thin, with a drawn, tight face, 
circles under the eyes, dark pretty 
eyes, black curly hair, and a delicate 
mouth. 

“How are my nephews today?” 
the young priest asked. 

“Oh, Tim, they’re healthy and 
happy, and thank the Lord, they’re 
taking their nap. They have me done 
in,” Katherine said. “They’re simply 
gorgeous nuisances,” she added with 
a white-toothed smile. 

The mother quickly cast a disap- 
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pointed glance at her daughter, but 
she said nothing. 

“How is Jerry?” Father Timothy 
asked. 

“Oh, Jerry’s all right. A father 
enjoys his children. A mother takes 
care of them,” the sister said. 

“You children were no trouble at 
all to raise. My son, Father Tim, he 
have the sweetest disposition of any 
boy,” Mrs. Joyce said. 

“Not when he punched me in the 
nose under the viaduct at Seventy- 
fifth that summer,” Bill cut in. 

“You didn’t throw a rock at me, 
of course,” joshed Father Timothy. 

“Ah, you were just boys, and boys 
you still are,” Mrs. Joyce said. 

“The way my two keep me going, 
Mother, I don’t know how you 
stood it,” Katherine said. 

“Your father, Lord have mercy 
on him, how proud he would be to 
see you in that cloth,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Joyce. 

“He does; I am sure Mother that 
he looks down on us from Heaven,” 
Father Timothy said, his voice and 
manner changing from that of the 
son and brother to the more formal 
one of the priest. 

“He was a good man, and now 
he have a son to pray for him.” 

“T say at least one mass a week for 
Pop,” Father Timothy said. 

“The Lord be praised that I should 
live to see this day,” the mother 
exclaimed. 

“Well, how’s tricks with you, 
Bill?” 

“I’m having my vacation—that 
is, the vacation I don’t enjoy, work- 
ing in the City Controller’s office,” 
Bill boasted. 

“You don’t work hard?” laughed 
the priest. 


“T have to keep my job, don’t I?” 

“You should have my work, cor- 
recting English composition themes 
of freshmen. And the penmanship,” 
Father Timothy said. 

“Is it hard, son?” 

“Not really, Mother. It’s just bor- 
ing, sometimes.” 

“Bill, are you going to play bas- 
ketball in the Order of Christopher 
League this year?” asked the priest, 
a trifle wistfully. 

“Don’t know, Tim, I’m getting 
old,” Bill smiled. 

“Hey, listen, I still play around 
the school with the kids, and I’m in 
condition and find I can still make 
myself go the limit. Come on, come 
on,” the priest said. 

“Well maybe I’d be the same, Tim, 
if I was around a gym regularly,” 
Bill said. 

“Come on kid, you're getting 
lazy,” the priest said. 

Bill took out a package of cigar- 
rettes, and offered one to his brother. 
The mother frowned again, and then 
leaned back with a smile when 
Father Tim refused. Bill lit his cigar- 
ette, and took a long, contented puff. 

“Well, lazy or not, I can still go 
with you. Someday, we'll have to 
put on the gloves.” 

“You are certainly rash about the 
affairs of the City of Chicago,” 
Father Tim said drolly. 

“How come?” asked Bill. 

“You want to mess up the affairs 
of state by causing one important 
boy in the City Controller’s office 
to spend two weeks in Mercy Hos- 
pital,” Father Tim said. 

“No, you mean I want to get 
those kids of yours out of writing 
themes while you recover from what 
Pll do to you,” Bill said. 
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“Bill, have you no respect .. .” 
the mother started to remark, and 
Father Tim interrupted her. 

“Mother, just because I’m a priest, 
that’s no reason why I must put my- 
self in a glass case. Sure someday, 
I'll come around, and Bill and I’ll go 
out in the back yard and put on 
the gloves.” 

“That’s a go,” the younger brother 
promised. 

The two brothers smiled at each 
other, self-confidently. There was a 
pause in the conversation, and then 
the priest asked his mother how she 
was feeling. Beaming, she remarked 
that she had no complaints and no 
ailments. He smiled, expressed his 
pleasure, and added that daily he of - 
fered up prayers for her especially, 
and also prayers for the whole fam- 
ily. Her proud motherly smile ex- 
panded. The sister rose and said that 
she would make tea. Mrs. Joyce 
rose, and with a bustle of activity 
waddled out insisting that she would 
make tea for her sons. The sister 
protested. They walked out to the 
kitchen together, the mother loud- 
ly dismissing her protests. 

“What kind of a football team 
you going to have this season at 
Mary Our Mother?” Bill asked. 

“I think we’re going to cop again, 
and I wouldn’t be surprised if our 
kids took the public high school 
champs too, if they’ll play us. As 
far as the Catholic title goes, Bill, 
it’s in the bag,” Father Tim said. 

“Well I hope so, since you’re ath- 
letic director,” Bill said. 

“You want to come to the games. 
Our first game is in two weeks with 
the Christian Brothers from Joliet,” 
the priest said. 

They were still interestedly talk- 


ing about athletics when the mother 
returned with a tray containing tea 
and cookies. Her daughter follow- 
ing, smiling in a tolerantly apolo- 
getic manner, offered to help, and 
the mother shook her head, and 
shooed her off, insisting that she was 
going to serve her own sons. She 
brought the tray to Father Timothy, 
and coaxingly asked if he was tak- 
ing enough cookies, and then, with 
less attention, to her youngest son. 
They, sipping tea, continued a desul- 
tory discussion on athletics, and the 
two women sat, the daughter re- 
laxed and tired, the mother leaning 
forward with intent and adoring 
interest. Suddenly, Mrs. Joyce inter- 
rupted her sons to remark in a hearty 
and energetic manner, “Sure, Tim’s 
boys will beat the Jesuits’ boys from 
your school, Bill. It has not a lick 
against Father Tim’s boys.” 

They smiled with filial indulgence. 

“When I was playing, mother used 
to come to basketball games and 
root for us,” Bill exclaimed. 

“Yes, because you are my son. But 
now, I know that Father Tim’s boys 
with that fine coach they have, and 
with Father Timothy as athletic di- 
rector, they cannot be licked, can 
they, son?” Finishing her remarks, 
she looked at her priest son. 

““Mother’s a real fan!’ exclaimed 
the priest. 

“And Father Tim, how is Father 
Michael? Sure isn’t he the saint of 
God, like yourself!” Mrs. Joyce re- 
marked. 

“Yes, he is a fine priest, a fine man, 
and he’s in perfect health yet.” 

The daughter collected the tea 
cups, and after Father Timothy 
three times replied negatively to his 
mother’s insistence that he have an- 
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other cup of tea, she carried them 
back to the kitchen, and running 
water from the sink could be heard. 

“Timothy, sure if your father was 
only alive to see you now,” Mrs. 
Joyce exclaimed. 

“Mother, that reminds me, I’m 
saying another mass for Dad to- 
morrow,” Father Timothy said. 

“And won’t he be proud. Look- 
ing down from heaven on his son a 
priest, a priest remembering him 
and saying masses for his soul,” she 
said, an exultant note in her voice. 

Father Timothy smiled, happy 
that his mother was happy. 

“Dad, Lord have mercy on his 
soul, many’s the time he said to me, 
“Ma I want one of my boys to be 
a priest,” she said. 

“Well, he knows now that his wish 
came true,” Father Timothy said, 
just making conversation. 

“And if he could see the bounc- 
ing grandchildren he has,” Mrs. 
Joyce continued. 

Just then, there was a baby’s cry. 
The daughter took them out to the 
cribs, and they looked down at two 
babies. The daughter exclaimed that 
they were wet, and Father Timothy 
flushed, almost unnoticeably. He and 
Bill went back to the parlor, while 
the sister and mother each changed 
the diapers on one of the babies, and 
they could hear singing and cooing. 
They talked of old times when they 
were boys—exploits, stunts, baseball 
and basketball games. In due time, 
the babies were brought in. Father 
Timothy was discomfited by being 
given one of his nephews to hold, 
and he sat there, holding it as if it 
were a rare and fragile vase, his 
mother and sister both smiling be- 
nignly at him. They talked some 


more, and then the priest announced 
that he had to be leaving. He kissed 
his mother and sister goodbye on the 
cheeks, and shook hands with his 
brother. He walked out. 

He walked slowly back towards 
Seventy-first Street, trying to make 
up his mind whether to walk, or else, 
to take the I.C. to Sixty-third Street. 
Suddenly, and inexplicably, he felt 
uncertain and also gloomy. Moody, 
he was appalled because life appeared 
to him as empty. He was shaken by 
doubts, not of his faith which was 
deeply entrenched in him, not in 
God, but doubts of his faith in him- 
self. The balminess of the day, the 
lazy casual charm in the quiet street 
only caused him to become the more 
sad. He was aware, vaguely aware 
of fear in himself, fear of even dar- 
ing to articulate his own thoughts 
fully in his own mind. And yet, he 
knew without having ever dared to 
articulate them, what these thoughts 
were. Sleeping not too soundly in his 
consciousness was the conviction 
that somehow life, the world, even 
his own mother, had done him an 
injustice. He recalled how, sitting at 
home there, with his mother so lov- 
ingly proud, sitting there for that 
brief and harmonious period with 
his own family, that old pride in the 
cloth he wore and the priestly pow- 
ers that were given him unto death 
had stirred up within him, and he 
had experienced such a lulling sense 
of happiness. And now where was 
it? How quickly it had been dis- 
sipated and shoved into retreat by 
forces of doubt and wonder, by 
this lack of faith in himself. He 
asked himself, had he or had he not 
a vocation? Had he been pushed into 
the priesthood by his mother’s 
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anxiety? He looked around him at a 
street mellow and domestic in the 
afternoon September sunshine, with 
a sense of impending autumn in the 
warm and beneficent air, with 
women out going to the stores, 
women, with their babies, kids com- 
ing home from school, playing along 
the street. Several of them, seeing 
him, became more quiet and orderly, 
tipped their hats to him, and re- 
marked, ““Good afternoon, Father!” 

He endeavored to return to them 
a kindly and warm smile. 

He slowed his pace down further, 
not wanting to reach Seventy-first 
Street where the necessity of decid- 
ing whether he should ride or walk 
home would face him as a problem. 
He became weak with his doubts of 
himself. 

He thought of how his mother 
prided in him so, and how he so fre- 
quently felt himself unworthy of 
that pride and respect. He was, after 
all, only a man, only a human being, 
and not a saint. Her naturally saintly 
religious feeling, and her love for 
him, her son, caused her to look at 
him as if he was—inhumanly holy. 
The very phrase caused him to feel 
as if he had committed a sin. 

He thought of the kids at the high 
school, kids that he taught, knew, 
saw everyday for two, three, or four 
years. Then, they went out into the 
world and he did not and really 
could not ever know them and their 
lives except as an outsider. He saw 
them go out to work, and to busi- 
ness, and to marriage—saw them 
with girls, pretty young girls, at 
alumni dances, proms, athletic 
games. He was the victim of that old 
temptation, that temptation to 
think of committing that one sin 


of the flesh that he dare not commit. 
It came upon him with a surging 
force, and he compared the force 
of this temptation to that of winds 
and waves pounding a frail shore. 
But no, by praying for Grace that 
shore was frail. As always in these 
moods, he prayed to Mary. He 
flushed, and walked more rapidly, 
his eyes cast on another world, the 
words of the Hail Mary running 
through his mind. Crossing Seventy- 
second Street, he was more calm, 
and he slowed down his gait. A thrill 
surged in him, the thrill of having 
been, with the help of God and 
Mary, able to conquer a temptation. 
With grace, yes the weak lines of 
his soul could withstand the batter- 
ing waves of sin and doubt. 

A girl emerged from a building. 
She was young, bursting with beauty 
and life, the life he had forever re- 
nounced, the life he had vowed 
never to know. She was a seed 
blooming into a summer flower, and 
his eyes, against his will, could not 
resist looking at her, her legs, and 
the motion of her body as she walked 
so easefully and with girlish grace. 
And she looked at him in a peculiar 
way. Many girls did. He flushed, and 
gazed across the street. But without 
realizing the nature of his thoughts, 
he saw himself going out alone in a 
woods with such a one in the spring 
time, and he saw himself and her 
. . . COMmitting a sin of the flesh. 
Shame filled his mind and he feared 
that his feelings were like words 
printed legibly on his face. He 
turned his eyes to the other side of 
the street again and watched a boy 
of about twelve rolling a hoop. 

An old lady blessed herself, and 
muttered a Jesus, Mary and Joseph, 
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good day Father, and he smiled and 
told her God bless her. Pride again 
swayed in him. He was proud of his 
office, and the distinction it gave 
him, and the way it marked him off 
for respect amongst simple people. 

He dallied along, so that the girl 
would get way ahead of him. When 
she had disappeared on Seventy-first 
Street, he walked more rapidly. He 
had sinned. He strove to convince 
himself that it had merely been a 
temptation, a wile of the Devil, a 
snare cast at him at an unguarded 
moment. But no, it had been a sin, 
a mortal sin. For he had consented 
to this temptation, enjoyed the vivid 
images of sin which Satan had flung 
in his mind. But then, he was sorry, 
and he had thrust the sin out of his 
thoughts. He had looked off. He had 
prayed for Grace. He had not given 
in, given in wholly. But yet girls, 

irls young, so fresh, so supple, their 
te God had made them, not 
merely to tempt man, no; God had 
made them to be loved purely, to 
bring joy in the world, joy that he 
would never know. His thoughts 
saddened now. He was almost sorry 
for himself. He would go to his 
grave never knowing the mystery of 
girls, girls so lovely to look at. But 
no, he must not think this. He was 
winning salvation for himself, for 
others. Yet his doubts returned. His 
faith in himself was, once again, 
shaky. His young, handsome, his al- 
most girlish face was torn with suf- 
fering. He walked on _ towards 
Seventy-first Street wishing he were 
old, an old man, an old priest no 
longer torn by these desires of the 


flesh. 


He was very hungry, and think- 


ing that it would be some time yet 
until supper, he stopped in at a 
drug store fountain on Seventy-first 
Street, and had a chocolate malted 
milk and a ham sandwich. He ate 
almost greedily, aware of people in 
the store now and then staring at 
him. At times, these stares made him 
acutely aware of himself. At other 
times, he was proud, proud to be a 
priest set off from others, a shep- 
herd who guided poor sinners. But 
then, was he too good a shepherd? 
These doubts. Oh God help him, help 
him in the face of doubts and desires. 
Terrible Doubt, terrible Desire. 
Oh God, oh Mary, pour the strength 
of grace into his frail soul so that it 
would not be destroyed by these 
pounding waves of life. He finished 
eating, and paid the pretty girl 
at the desk, his face frozen. He 
looked off from her, and only 
caught her smile out of the corner 
of his eye. 

He left the drug store, and walked 
hurriedly to the station at Seventy- 
first and Jeffery, and sat, waiting for 
his train. An old man tipped his hat, 
and Father Timothy acknowledged 
the salutation. His train came along, 
and he entered, sat by himself, and 
read his office, concentrating literal- 
ly on the words he silently mumbled. 
Alighting from the train at Sixty- 
third Street, he realized that he was 
still hungry, and that he had to wait 
some hours yet until he would eat. 
He decided that he would go to the 
school gymnasium, shoot baskets, 
perhaps find enough kids around to 
get up a little game. If he played 
vigorously, he knew that he would 
work all these uneasy feelings out of 
his system. 


Heartland 


Marvyt DoyLe 


Crossing the Mississippi 

In the night something cries; 

The tri-cities’ switching, perhaps, 
Nothing metaphysical awakes me. 

Return to a land too rich for poetry 

Too fertile for the long role of meditation. 


The waters soundless invisible ignite 
Where the light catches 

A mild emphatic firm pulsing 

Waves south... 

Past Keokuk, Hannibal, past St. Louis 
Past Vicksburg, 

The spot tenacious 


Unstoppable Grant, a Mississippi of a General 
At Vicksburg. 

His rival, Pemberton, like the clay banks 

Along the river, 

Eaten away, eaten away, 

Tenacious as a crust of bread tossed into the river. 
Grant at Vicksburg, a Mississippi of a man. 

With time to wait and waiting for time. 


Past Vicksburg, where they ate cats, 

But Grant won. 

The river crossed, the elation comes 

After it: sun behind, the train and the middle land beyond. 
At first, this land on returning, 

Seems too flat, 

Like Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 

Then old ravines dig more deeply 

Into the sidings of memory. 


If to know is to love and to love is to know 

(Gertrude Stein said it another way, but she was living in France) 
The prairies first and then the plains, 

The act is crossing the river 

The act is accepting the plains of patience 

With days expendable as Union soldiers 

Await the inevitable work of erosion. 


The Great Gatsby; Style and Myth 


Douc.Las TAYLOR 


ness of Scott Fitzgerald’s 

achievement in The Great 
Gatsby. In precision of workman- 
ship, elegance of prose style, and 
control of dramatic point of view, 
it represents to my mind Fitzger- 
ald’s genius at its sustained best. No 
other novel of the period, with the 
exception of The Sun Also Rises, 
can be said to have succeeded so per- 
fectly in transforming the mind and 
manners of its time into something 
artistically worthy of the intense 
moral and social conditions which 
produced them. The features of the 
book which stand out most strongly 
in one’s mind—the swirling, side- 
show anonymity of Gatsby’s Long- 
Island parties, the huge, ominous 
eyes of the oculist’s sign brooding 
perpetually over the hot, desolate 
“valley of ashes,” the shrill, oppres- 
sive atmosphere of Myrtle Wilson’s 
flat, the brutal, cowardly trucu- 
lence of Tom Buchanan, the poig- 
nant dream and pathetic bad taste 
of Gatsby himself—concentrate a 
multiple image of an America that 
had lost its standards and its sense 
of the moral fitness of things, and 
had given itself over to a self-deceiv- 
ing myth that would some day come 
apart like wet cardboard. 

The book is so very good that one 
is tempted occasionally to go along 
with the assumption that some in- 
fluence, other than his own moral 
growth, operated to aid his imagina- 
tion in organizing and disciplining 
his thought and feeling as maturely 


| ee critics dispute the superb- 


as it did. Nevertheless, the use of a 
dramatic narrator to unify a series 
of swift and intensive scenes was a 
technique ideally adapted to a talent 
of Fitzgerald’s kind, for, aside from 
the advantages of compositional 
compactness, such a method allowed 
his imagination to project in the 
form and subject of the novel a con- 
ception which enabled him to exter- 
nalize and to exploit simultaneously 
from within and without both sides 
of a nature that was split between 
sentiment and self-criticism. Gatsby 
and Nick Carraway unquestionably 
are coextensive with his own feel- 
ings about each side of this nature, 
and are developed within a context 
of insights which control their pre- 
cise moral and creative meanings 
through a bifocal view that manipu- 
lates at once the attitudes of inti- 
macy and detachment with a dis- 
tinctness that is never blurred. 
Fitzgerald’s bifurcated relation to 
his experience, so eloquently under- 
scored in Gatsby, has been comment- 
ed upon frequently by his critics, 
but Malcolm Cowley has provided 
the perfect figure to concretize the 
opposition in Fitzgerald’s tempera- 
ment between the wish to belong 
and the fear of being unaccepted, 
between the impulse to participate 
and the tendency to observe, a man 
who desired to do and yet to be- 
come. “He cultivated a sort of dou- 
ble vision,” wrote Mr. Cowley— 


It was as if all his novels described a big 
dance to which he had taken... the 
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prettiest girl .. . and as if at the same 
time he stood outside the ballroom, a little 
Midwestern boy with his nose to the glass, 
wondering how much the tickets cost and 
who paid for the music.? 


This sense of “double vision” in- 
forms both the general organiza- 
tion of Gatsby and the arrangement 
of its smallest thematic details, and, 
at one point very early in the narra- 
tive, Fitzgerald seems to have im- 
bedded in a casual reflection of Nick 
Carraway’s an image which not only 
emphasizes this double view and 
represents what may be Fitzgerald’s 
own evaluation of one of the major 
defects of his earlier novels, but of- 
fers a possible esthetic justification 
for the novel’s form as well. It is 
when Nick, having settled at West 
Egg and looking forward to the long, 
quiet days of summer, decides to re- 
vive a somewhat neglected habit of 
reading, doing so with the feeling 
that “. . . I was going to bring back 
all such things into my life and be- 
come again that most limited of all 
specialists, the ‘well-rounded man.’ 
This isn’t just an epigram—life is 
much more pints «2 looked at 
from a single window, after all.’” 
Invariably, Nick’s experience will 
demonstrate both an aspect of his 
nature and the bifocal continuity of 
the book itself, as when he pauses 
wistfully amidst the busy loneliness 
of the New York evening to watch 
a thick congestion of crowded taxi- 
cabs moving toward the theatre dis- 
trict, and notes how “Forms leaned 
together in the taxis as they waited, 

\“Third Act and Epilogue,” New Yorker, XXI, 
(June 30, 1945), 54. 

2F. Scott Fitzgerald, The Great Gatsby (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925), p. $. (Italics mine). 


All references will be made to this edition unless 
otherwise indicated. 


and voices sang, and there was laugh- 
ter from unheard jokes, and lighted 
cigarettes made unintelligible circles 
inside. Imagining that I, too, was 
hurrying toward gayety and sharing 
their intimate excitement, I wished 
them well.’* The fine control of 
language in this passage, with its pre- 
cise use of detail that mingles sev- 
eral qualities of sensation in a swift 
interplay of mood, feeling, and idea, 
the tonal proportions of the col- 
loquial rhythms of the first sentence 
that evoke and lengthen, through 
its strong liquid properties, the ex- 
tent of Nick’s longing for the 
warmth and attachment the experi- 
ence suggests, the sudden with- 
drawal and running-away of the 
emotion expressed in the half-nos- 
talgic, half-ironic “I wished them 
well,” indicates the degree to which 
Fitzgerald’s imagination had ma- 
tured along with the sense of poetic 
artistry which could compress and 
modulate variations of action, char- 
acter, and atmosphere in words that 
could feel through to the es- 
sential quality of a situation and re- 
produce its most accurate overtones. 
This flexible and lyrically differ- 
entiated kind of prose is duplicated 
on every page of the novel, and rep- 
resents a very real development over 
the confused mixture of tonal and 
stylistic peccancies that cluttered 
his earlier writing, where his uncer- 
tainty and insufficiency of under- 
standing tended to force him into 
the use of illegitimate rhetorical and 
incantatory devices of language in 
an attempt to communicate intensi- 
ties of feeling inaccessible to his 
imagination. 

In Nick Carraway, Fitzgerald 

3] bid., p. 70. 
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conceived a figure who was to func- 
tion as a center of moral and com- 
positional activity which fused both 
the dramatic action and the values it 
implied. His character, though liter- 
ally credible, can be regarded as a 
kind of choric voice, a man who em- 
bodies the moral conscience of his 
race, “. .. a guide, a pathfinder, 
an original settler,”* who “... 
wanted the world to be... at a 
sort of moral attention forever,’”® 
but never forgets that “. . . a sense 
of the fundamental decencies is par- 
celled out unequally at birth.”® The 
very form and larger idea of the 
novel allows for this possibility, and 
throughout the narrative, such a re- 
lation to the action is suggested both 
by the nature of his detached moral 
involvement and by the pitch and 
timbre of a diction that compels one 
to have an instinctive faith in his 
point of view. 

Furthermore, the position of 
Fitzgerald to bring out some of the 
most subtle and ironic proportions 
of his subject matter by juxtaposing 
Nick’s feelings and the context from 
which they issue. In the scene, for 
example, where Daisy and Gatsby 
meet after five years, Fitzgerald has 
used the image of a defunct mantel- 
piece clock to symbolize the discon- 
tinuity of time their reunion im- 
plies. Gatsby, nervous and miserably 
uncomfortable, and leaning against 
the mantle, had almost knocked the 
clock to the floor— 


“I’m sorry about the clock,” [Gatsby] 
said. 

My own face had now assumed a deep 
tropical burn. I couldn’t muster up a single 

4Ibid., p. 4. 


5] bid., p. 2. 
6] bid., p. 2. 


commonplace out of the thousand in my 
head. 

“It’s an old clock,” I told them idiotically. 

I think we all believed for a moment that 
it had smashed in pieces on the floor. 

“We haven’t met for many years,” said 
Daisy, her voice as matter-of-fact as it could 
ever be. 

“Five years next November.” 

The automatic quality of Gatsby’s answer 
set us all back at least another minute.” 


The tonal and compositional ele- 
ments of this passage develop with 
faultless imaginative detail a tension 
between inner feeling and outer 
statement which generates the most 
evocative kind of emotional and at- 
mospheric irony: the awkward ba- 
nality of the conversational surface 
which runs counter to the serious- 
ness of the subject combines with 
Nick’s “It’s an old clock” to carry 
the irony forward in the phrase 
“smashed in pieces,” and, mov- 
ing with appropriate figurativeness 
through the diminishing segments of 
the remembered time-sequence ex- 
pressed in “many years” and “five 
years” to the audacious telescoping 
of Nick’s “‘set us all back at least an- 
other minute,” it functions to oblit- 
erate artistically the immensity of 
the moral and psychological distance 
which separates Gatsby’s dream and 
Daisy’s presence, and connects itself 
dramatically with the image of the 
defunct clock to complete and re- 
inforce the unsensed irony. This run- 
ning concentration both of intellect 
and emotion in Nick’s central in- 
telligence thus allowed Fitzgerald 
to control and intensify the internal 
and external proportions of his sub- 
ject in modes which held its values 
in distinct but inter-animated states 


TIbid., p. 105. 
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of sympathy and evaluation, a meth- 
od which resulted in a dramatic ef- 
fectiveness he had never before 
achieved. 


II 

Inasmuch as Nick Carraway’s 
point of view represents the signifi- 
cant moral force of Gatsby, one is 
led inevitably to recognize the na- 
ture of Jay Gatsby’s “incorruptible 
dream” through the continuous 
series of moral and emotional in- 
sights which reflect Nick’s under- 
standing of the importance of the 
values involved. In spite of the pa- 
thetically naive assumptions which 
lie behind Gatsby’s vision of life, 
Nick chooses ultimately to commit 
himself to the beliefs it fosters, be- 
cause, seen against the callous, de- 
structive charm of Daisy and Tom 
Buchanan’s world, it becomes, to his 
mind, not the gaudy, unsplendid 
show-piece which attracts the vag- 
rant and the vulgar, but a creative 
dream of intense magic and passion 
of purpose that flows from an in- 
nate fineness of heart and feeling. It 
is the worth and dignity of which 
the human will and imagination is 
capable traduced by a specious con- 
viction, inarguably American in 
character, that the noblest intensi- 
ties of existence are available if the 
objects with which they are osten- 
sibly synonymous can be possessed. 
Such a conviction impels Gatsby to 
believe that his pink suits and period 
rooms will somehow secure his 
dream’s right to reality, and to dis- 
regard tragically the qualitative 
points of difference between the self- 
conscious standards of a superim- 
posed wealth and those ingrained in 
the certitudes of an aristocratic 


moneyed class. He assumes, with all 
the immaturity of his race, that liv- 
ing across the courtesy bay from 
Daisy entitles him to share the com- 
plicated dimensions of her world, 
but the distance which separates 
them is of a greater and less tangible 
kind than any narrow extension of 
water or the green dock-light to- 
ward which he yearns: there are all 
the years of Daisy’s assurance and 
certainty and self-indulgent pride, 
a way of life that has made her ig- 
norant of unsatisfied longings and 
of wishes that could not be had, a 
whole cynical hierarchy of things 
taken for granted, like her expensive 
home in Louisville that always hint- 
ed of “. . . bedrooms upstairs more 
beautiful and cool than other bed- 
rooms ..., and seemed “. . . as 
casual a thing to her as [Gatsby’s] 
tent out at camp was to him.” But 
enchanted by the amenity and charm 
of Daisy and her world, by the ro- 
mantic possibilities for subtlety and 
graciousness of purpose its mystery 
and mobility promise, he commits 
the force of his idealizing imagina- 
tion to the intense, allusive various- 
ness of its life. His personal tragedy 
is his failure to understand the com- 
plex quality of the mind and mo- 
tives which go into her fine-seeming 
world of wealth, for he is captivated 
by the delightful, exquisitely ordered 
surface without discerning the be- 
hind-the-doors ruthlessness, the 
years of infinite duplicity and sub- 
terfuge that a shrewd, self-preoccu- 
pied class has practiced to preserve 
the power and well-being such a 
surface implies. Only after the ac- 
cident, when his vision starts to 
come to pieces like one of those toy 
SIbid., pp. 177-78. 
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clocks won at carnivals, and he has 
. lost the old warm world, paid 
a high price for living too long with 
a single dream,’” does he probably 
sense how very different the very 
rich are. “They were careless peo- 
ple,” Nick concludes of Tom and 
Daisy, “. . . they smashed up things 
and creatures and then retreated 
back into their money or their vast 
carelessness, or whatever it was that 
kept them together, and let other 
people clean up the mess they had 
made . . .,’”° and the most eloquent 
irony of the novel is generated by the 
subtle interplay between, on the one 
hand, the elegance and charm of 
Daisy’s world as opposed to the cun- 
ningness of its inner corruption and, 
on the other, the gaudy elaborate- 
ness of Gatsby’s efforts to emulate its 
surface as contrasted with the un- 
contaminated fineness of his heart. 
In the frantic tenacity of Gatsby’s 
belief that the conditions of both 
youth and love could be repeated if 
a way of life commensurate with 
their particular circumstances could 
be evolved, the whole complex tissue 
of Fitzgerald’s feeling about time, 
money, and emotional innocence are 
developed along with the mixture 
of sympathy and insight his own di- 
vided temperament adopted toward 
these features of experience. Like 
Gatsby, Fitzgerald felt very strong- 
ly about the sadness and magic of 
the past and the remembrance of the 
youth and hope and feeling that had 
gone into its rush of individual mo- 
ments, as he felt an intense fascina- 
tion for the life of inherited wealth; 
but, unlike him, Fitzgerald, though 
committed imaginatively to both the 


9Ibid., p. 194. 
10] bid., p. 216. 


charm and necessity of such senti- 
ments, understood their value criti- 
cally and creatively in relation to 
their total effect on human life and 
conduct. And in the themes of youth 
and wealth, two of the most brood- 
ing, compulsive images of the Amer- 
ican mind, the one with all its over- 
tones of romance, virtue, and emo- 
tional intactness, the other with its 
corresponding associations of happi- 
ness and a kind of millennial fulfill- 
ment—with the possible irony of 
corruption— Fitzgerald took hold 
of the essential qualities by which 
the American experience could be 
interpreted and expressed, and the 
last pages of the novel make explicit 
the significance of Gatsby as an ava- 
tar of a national consciousness that 
has committed the manifold vast- 
ness of its resources to the acquisition 
of “. . . the orgastic [sic] future 
that year by year recedes before 
us.”"’ His story takes on the pro- 
portions of a mythic or archetypal 
idea: his dream becomes the tawdry, 
painted dream of a continent that 
has forfeited its will to the infinite, 
deceptive optimisms of film and ad- 
vertising gauds which have the fi- 
nality of excommunicatory edicts, 
while his parties, set in a world that 
is“. . . material without being real, 
where poor ghosts, breathing dreams 
like air, drifted fortuitously about 
..,* crystallize into the whir- 
ling incoherence that stands for the 
obtrusive, unfeeling largeness of the 
American social experience itself. 


Ill 


In developing the implications of 


11] bid., p. 218. 
12] bid., p. 194. 
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his theme, Fitzgerald seems to have 
further enriched their quality by 
uniting them—perhaps unconscious- 
ly—with a level of social-anagogic 
meaning that is at once actual and 
ironic in its dimensions. With fre- 
quent scriptural analogies which, 
though only general in outline, 
evoke echoes of the Last Supper, the 
Week of the Passion, and the Cruci- 
fixion, as well as numerous other Bib- 
lical accounts, Gatsby and the re- 
curring symbols of the novel are 
given a quality of profane divine- 
ness which points ironically toward 
the idea of a land and people whose 
actual deification of its aggressive 
faith in its vision of life has become 
a formidable secular dogma. The 
statement that “. . . Jay Gatsby of 
West Egg, Long Island, sprang from 
his Platonic conception of himself,” 
that “He was a son of God—a phrase 
which, if it means anything, means 
just that— and he must be about 
His Father’s business, the service of 
a vast, vulgar, and meretricious 
beauty,”"* confirms one’s feeling 
that Fitzgerald had in mind the 
thought of the “‘self-formed” nation 
that has made “the American 
dream” a pageantry and “the success 
story” an ideal, a nation which is 
withdrawing progressively from the 
social, moral, and political reality 
that surrounds and affects its daily 
actions into a specious but comfort- 
ing public image of itself which 
every popular feature of its cultural 
life has helped to create and is com- 
pelled to maintain. Thus, Gatsby, 
overtly identified with the figure of 
Christ, can be regarded as morally 
and poetically interchangeable with 
the spirit of a land that believes its 
18]bid., p. 118. 


destiny to transcend both natural 
and human limitations, and which, 
like Simon Magus (Acts 8: 9-24), 
the sorcerer of Samaria who be- 
witched the people into thinking he 
had the power of God, and with 
whom Fitzgerald seems to have 
crossed the Christ-image to rein- 
force the irony of his meaning, is 
convinced its wealth can buy the 
mystery of the Holy Ghost. 

To realize this aspect of his theme 
and to engage it cogently with the 
national drama it signifies, Fitzgerald 
developed the general character of 
Gatsby’s experience to correspond 
with that of the life and agony of 
Christ. From the moment he boards 
Dan Cody’s yacht on Lake Superior 
until his burial and subsequent resur- 
rection in the wonder of the “Dutch 
sailors’ eyes,”’** the movement of his 


life follows the triadic rhythm of 


both Christian and pre-Christian 
myth: purpose, passion, pain, or in- 
sight: Denying his parents, his sym- 
bolic rebirth aboard the yacht, co- 
inciding with the phrase “His Fath- 
er’s business,” parallels Christ’s ac- 
tion at the Temple (Luke 2: 46-49), 
where he disclaims Joseph and Mary, 
saying “‘I must be about My Fath- 
er’s business,’ ”’ while Gatsby’s travel 
with Dan Cody, his almost genuflec- 
tive feeling for Daisy, his blue, pur- 
posive parties that spin out like cot- 
ton-candy the fluff and faith of a 
“Universe of ineffable gaudiness’”” 
suggest respectively, and by profane 
contrast, Christ’s temptation on the 
Mountain (Luke 4: 4-8), when 
Satan let Him look on “all the king- 
doms of the world in a moment of 
time,” His passionate visionary love 


14] bid., p. 217. 
1ST bid., p. 119. 
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of man, and His itinerant dissemina- 
tion of an incorruptible, unpreten- 
tious faith that offered another kind 
of mystery and achievement. More- 
over, the rapid unfolding of crucial 
scenes which lead up to Gatsby’s 
burial—the furtive, unquiet indefi- 
niteness of his reunion with Daisy, 
the ridding of his house of party- 
goers, her deliberate words at the 
luncheon that betray their liaison to 
Tom,”* the struggle, or agon, be- 
tween the two men in the suite at 
the Plaza,’ Daisy’s cowardly, con- 
spiratorial behavior following the 
accident, Tom’s vicious report to 
Wilson which results in Gatsby’s 
death, the trial, denial, and flight 
of Daisy, of Wolfsheim, of Klip- 
springer, of the multitude of hang- 
ers-on who lived gainfully on his 
dream’s outer edges—have their 
sacred equivalents in the accounts 
in the Gospels of the Passion, the 
Last Supper, and the Crucifixion, 
which relate variously Christ’s pre- 
cariousness and distress in His final 
week of life, His purging of the 
Temple, Judas’ apostasy and be- 
trayal, His arraignment before the 
Pharisaic Sanhedrin and struggle 
with Caiaphas, the High Priest, His 
false accusers, the trial, denial, and 
flight of Peter and the disciples, and 
His execration and crucifixion by 
the mob. The scriptural analogy is 
made complete when Gatsby’s fath- 
er, like the titular Joseph, arrives to 
bury his son, and by the sudden ap- 
pearance at the funeral of “Owl- 
Eyes,” whose metonymic name 
points poetically to the grotesque 
omniscience of the oculist’s sign— 
the novel’s fantastic image of the 


16] bid., p. 142. 
11] bid., pp. 154-62. 


commercialized desolation of the 
American spirit—, and whose pres- 
ence corporealizes the symbol of 
Gatsby’s spiritual Father. (Appro- 
priately, both men, each seeming to 
make tangible a side of Gatsby’s 
antipodal nature—Gatz, his venera- 
tion of the vulgar and the osten- 
tatious, ““Owl-Eyes,” his inner fine- 
ness and generous integrity of mind 
—are brought together at his grave 
to suggest dramatically the deathly 
release and return of substance and 
spirit to their beginnings.) In the 
final pages, Nick’s reflective identifi- 
cation of Gatsby with the Dutch 
sailors and the American past can 
be viewed, in a sense, as a resurrec- 
tion, for it evokes and gives a tran- 
sient lyric body to the memory of 
a dead dream that lies “. . . some- 
where back in that vast obscurity 
beyond the city, where the dark 
fields of the republic rolled on under 
the night,””* reincarnating him in a 
past he tried so desperately to re- 
vive, and uniting its quality with the 
idea of a nation which persists wist- 
fully and religiously in its belief in 
the inexhaustible fullness of its na- 
tive possibilities. 

If this hasty and somewhat super- 
ficial analogic reading of Gatsby is 
considered as a possible approach to 
its larger moral content, then Gats- 
by’s death, as Christ’s, can be under- 
stood as a symbolic enactment of the 
concept of the mythic Scapegoat- 
Hero, but its dramatization in a con- 
text which runs against its positive 
religious implications of rejuve- 
nescence and redemption turns its 
meaning into one of ironic nullifi- 
cation and defeat. Aside from the 
literal aspects of Gatsby’s prepara- 

18][bid., p. 218. 
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tion for swimming and the manner 
of his death, the details which invest 
these final actions have a suggestive- 
ness of tone that accommodates it- 
self tenably to this ritualistic con- 
cept of piety and consecration: his 
bathing trunks, the finality and pas- 
sivity of his movements, the appro- 
priately autumnal season, his death 
on water and the slow, symbolic 
commingling of his blood with the 
pool’s motion to describe within a 
revolving cluster of dead leaves “‘a 
thin red circle” on its surface’® carry 
strong overtones of a primitive kind 
of sacrificial readiness for death 
which, combined with the imme- 
diate factor of natural infertility 
and decline, echo something of the 
old animistic response to affliction 
and unrest, the ceremonious mutila- 
tion of life for spiritual salvation 
and renewal through the reintegra- 
tive mystery of death and transfigu- 
ration. The circular unity of the im- 
age on the surface of the pool, how- 
ever, confutes whatever expectancy 
of expiation one traditionally con- 
nects with the spirit of such a rite, 
for, in addition to spelling out the 
rounded, repetitive pattern of Gats- 
by’s life—his withdrawal and rebirth 
by water, the circular direction of his 
dream, his return by water, the fore- 
shadowing of his rain-wet burial—, 
the image reverberates with an over- 
whelming connotation of nullity to 
negate and silence the opposed asso- 
ciations which call up not only the 
apocalyptic flow of blood and water 
from the pierced, dying body of 
Christ, but evoke as well the figure 
of earth with all its suggestions of 
efficacy and regeneration, and tele- 
scope ultimately into the reproduc- 
19] bid., pp. 193-95. 


tive symbol of the vaginal orifice. 
Furthermore, this affirmation of 
nullity is given substantial ironic re- 
inforcement by the artistic fact 
which identifies Gatsby’s death with 
the autumnal processes of decay (of 
which the circular image is but a 
compressed iteration) rather than 
with the fecund generative powers 
of spring, as was the case in both the 
ancient vegetation ceremonies and 
the greater ritual form of the Cruci- 
fixion, a calculated displacement of 
mythic stress which rounds off the 
archetypal dimensions of Fitzger- 
ald’s irony and points up its relation 
toa richer and more permanent con- 
text of human meaning. 

As Yeats and Eliot and Joyce had 
seized on ancient dignities to gather 
flux into an “artifice of eternity,” 
so Fitzgerald has used myth in The 
Great Gatsby in a less monumental 
fashion to alchemize the anarchy of 
modern life into a unity and perma- 
nence. Whatever one may think of 
the moral beliefs such a device as- 
sumes, the manipulation particularly 
of the novel’s climax in ritual terms 
to dignify a tragic but otherwise 
commonplace homicide seems to me 
an extremely effective method for 
representing, by contrast with the 
vital social-religious solidarity of an- 
tiquity, the contemporary break-up, 
decline, and disappearance of that 
intense, imperative kind of spiritual 
awareness which unifies with its 
commonly-held hierarchy of values 
and attachments every layer of a 
social-cultural complex, and which 
combines conscience and imagina- 
tion in the feelings and ideas it pro- 
jects into the forms and ceremony 
of religious belief. It is the dramatic 
postulation of such an awareness 
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which generates in proportion to the 
degree of its absence in modern 
American life the ironic moral inter- 
play between the values associated 
with the symbolic quality of Gats- 
by’s death and the actual remote- 
ness or exclusion of these same values 
from the moral habits which the 
American national mind takes for 
granted. Lacking this awareness, and 
at best only popularly or unctu- 
ously attached to the traditional 
spiritual resources which nourished 
and deepened the indefatigable faith 
of atavistic America, its total na- 
tional life is given over to a vulgar 
optimism of illimitableness and ex- 
travagance of achievement that os- 
tensibly issues from the composite 
character of its national past, but to 
which it bears only the most spurious 
and distorted kind of relation. Not 
only does its outlook rest on premises 
which vitiate the spirit of historical 
America, but it also has come to ac- 
knowledge little more than a per- 
functory connection with the moral 
values which gave a firmness and 
vitality of purpose to the visionary 
shapings of the continent by ances- 
tral Americans. 

Something of this ambiguous 
moral reciprocity between modern 
America and the quality of its na- 
tional past is sounded throughout the 
novel in the reiterative “ghost” and 
its variant “ghostly,” verbal motifs 
which function technically to modu- 
late character and condition, but 
which, in addition to anticipating 
and advancing the literal plot ele- 
ment, serve also to strengthen the 
total aspect of the thematic design. 
Suggesting, as they do, through an 
ironic association with the Holy 
Ghost, the spiritual destitution of a 


people who, like Dante’s Trimmers 
on the circle outside the Acheron, 
are rejected both by Heaven and 
Hell, the motifs lead into the moral- 
ly related idea of a land which has 
continued to rely for its identity on 
a myth of itself and its past until 
the social-historical reality it reflects 
has neither the substance of a physi- 
cal present nor the definiteness of the 
historical past, but drifts, as intang- 
ible and defunct as the dream it 
seeks to possess, between two modes 
of reality to neither of which it can 
ever rightly belong. In this last re- 
spect, Fitzgerald has brought into 
immediate focus a problem which is 
central to both the novel’s theme 
and to human experience in general 
—the rich, equivocal reciprocity be- 
tween two urgent and equally de- 
ceptive orders of being: the opposi- 
tion between the levels of appear- 
ance and reality, between mind and 
activity, between what seems and 
what is: Does the past have an exis- 
tential reality to which the novel’s 
characters, as ghosts, do not belong; 
or is the past a ghost in which the 
characters, as people, unreally per- 
form? Which reality is more valid 
from the point of view of moral and 
emotional experience, the subjective 
or objective past or present, his- 
torical America or its immediately 
modern counterpart? The problem 
in its more pandemic sense is one 
which Lionel Trilling has observed 
in another context to be the concern 
of all literature,” and in suggesting 
its nature with reference both to the 
overall development of his central 
theme and to the subtle inweaving 

20Manners, Morals, and the Novel,” The Liberal 


Imagination (New York: The Viking Press, 1950), 
p. 207. 
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of his parallels, Fitzgerald achieved 
a unity and completeness of artistic 
expression which, in range and depth 
of general import, gives an encom- 
passing and enduring force to the 
multiplicity of American moral and 
social experience. In doing so, he 
revealed not a romantic limitation 
of insight, as Mr. Mizener seems to 
think, in committing Nick Carra- 
way—and himself—to Gatsby’s 
point of view,” but rather a disci- 
pline and sureness of mind which led 
him to sense somehow that Jay Gats- 
by was at once larger and more sig- 
nificant in the issues he dramatized 
than the literalness concentrated in 
his “capacity for wonder.” 


IV 


In elucidating above what seemed 
to me to be the social-anagogic un- 
dertones of Gatsby, I have attempt- 
ed to bring into relief a somewhat 
different set of relations inhering in 
its content without wishing either 
to dislocate too severely its superb 
coédrdination of thought and feeling 
or to give the impression of stretch- 
ing it over a perverse procrustean 
bed of meaning. Neither has it been 
my object to claim for such a view 
an oracular exactness it cannot have, 
nor to suggest that the relations in- 
dicated were to any real extent a de- 
fined or consciously controlled part 
of Fitzgerald’s intention. If, as is 
apparently the case, Fitzgerald was 
unaware of his theme’s connections 
with religious myth, it does not in- 
evitably mean that these same con- 
nections may not have functioned 
within the deeper ethical folds of 


21The Far Side of Paradise (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1951), p. 170. 


his imagination as a quiet archetypal 
modifier of the known quality of his 
feelings about his subject. 

Over and above this suggested 
archetypal mode of imagination, 
however, Fitzgerald, though prob- 
ably having little more than con- 
versational familiarity with the great 
anthropological works of his day, 
with Harrison or Frazer or Jung, as- 
sumedly would have had a very na- 
tural and fluent understanding of 
the Bible owing to the early re- 
ligious training of his Irish-Catholic 
background, and it is this powerful 
imaginative influence, as well as the 
moral atmosphere of which it was a 
part, that can be said to have con- 
tributed largely to the formation of 
the quality of mind which, as Mr. 
Mizener has pointed out, makes his 
“. . . basic feeling for experience 

. a religious one.” It is repre- 
sented with greater dramatic force 
in the extended irony of Gatsby, but 
it is more or less present in every- 
thing he wrote. Thus, fixed, as they 
were, by an older and more con- 
scionable view of experience, the 
scrupulous and religiously imbued 
attitudes which gave to everything 
he did the seriousness of a canonical 
imperative set Fitzgerald genuinely 
apart from the fashionable looseness 
of his day, enabling him to disengage 
his moral, and hence, his creative, 
self from the reckless dissipations of 
an age to which his imprudent, ro- 
mantic self was at the same time 
committed. And it is, I think, one 
of the unfortunate ironies of Fitz- 
gerald’s career that his life and art 
should be remembered synonymous- 
ly with the adulteries and corrup- 
tions of the Jazz Age and Boom, 


22] bid., p. 86. 
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when actually he was, like so many 
other serious writers of his genera- 
tion, an ethical product of an older 
order, one which derived its sense 
of moral conduct from a firm belief 


those “. . . eternal necessary human 
values””* which were fundamentally 
opposed to the violent indecorums of 
the age he is popularly supposed to 
represent. 


in the importance of what he once 
described as “. . . ‘good instincts,’ 


oe J 23T ender Is the Night, p. 266. 
honor, courtesy, and courage, 


24"Echoes of the Jazz Age,” The Crack-Up, p. 22. 


Hard Times 


JoHN HoLMEs 


The weather changed, a trouble blacked 
My biography and native sky. 

I felt such need of something lacked 

Or loosened or all let go by, 

I told a man, and asked him why 


This should seem myself my cloud, 
And told him how my hand works ill, 
My head is hard, my mouth aloud 
Probably mouths something fit to kill. 
I was an emptiness to fill. 


He was a history of such old 

Wear it did not show on his face, 
Except as his cheekbones were cold, 
And I was a little changed in grace, 
Glad not to stand in that man’s place. 


I could and I should have brought 
Gossip from an unhappier year, 

Except that it was so long forgot. 

That would be how to crowd him near 
And halt him long enough to hear, 


Had I wanted to talk him down. 

I gave him back for good his worst 

By shutting my mouth upon my own, 
And neither one of us stood first 

In the way each of us is cursed. 


Noon 


NorMAN NATHAN 


Laugh now our dawn is burning, 
The sun envelops hills, 

And toward high noon is turning 
Till our whole heaven fills 


With myriad colors married 
In most exultant ray, 
Light at its brightest, strongest, 
Indomitably day. 


Resplendent like archangel 
Embracing what was pain, 

Sun warms and sees reflection 
Of planets 


(on the wane. 


As half the earth is somber, 
And half ablaze in light, 
The sun perceives no darkness 
en we inherit night.) 


The Mask 


GEORGE EGON HATvary 


HAT evening as usual I had 
nothing to do. 
I was lonely besides, de- 


prived of the company of my 
brother who was invited out. I am 
not holding him responsible, let this 
be understood! He had made ar- 
rangements for my inclusion among 
the guests; it was I who, with just an 
hour before we were to leave the 
house, begged him to telephone im- 
mediately and invent some excuse on 
my behalf. While he made the call 
I told myself that I was refusing to 
go out of consideration for him, lest 
my presence be a burden—knowing 
all the time that my motives were 
self-centered, that I simply could 
not bear the idea of a social gather- 
ing. 

Not that I relish being alone. 
When I lived in Chicago I too had 
my little circle of friends among 
whom I was accepted, before whom 
I did not have to hide my constant 
inactivity, my aimlessness, my bore- 
dom. Then my brother suddenly 
asked for me. It would be more 

ractical, he wrote, if now that he 
Pad taken a larger place I were to 
live with him in New York. Losing 
my friends had the compensation 
of being with my brother, and half- 
regretfully, half-hopefully I came 
east. He made an attempt to make 
me feel at home within his social 
circle, but I have not taken to these 
people and I am sure they have not 
taken to me. They are a little too 
successful for me and tend to be 
proud. Among them I met a young 


professor who is celebrated as the 
originator of some sort of biological 
theory, an actress from a current 
production, a writer whose recently 
collected essays are supposed to be 
important. I met others, too, whose 
accomplishments are vague in my 
memory: there was a pianist too and 
a lady psychologist if I recall correct- 
ly. Such was my brother’s circle 
where I felt shy and said little, de- 
ciding in the course of the evening 
that I could dispense with these peo- 
ple’s friendship. 

Oh, I admit that I was impatient, 
that, given frequent meetings, inti- 
macy does as a rule develop. But that 
is just my point. I cannot help look- 
ing on the leisurely growth of inti- 
macies as a painful procedure. I tend 
to rush things by giving too much 
of myself too soon, expecting too 
much from others in return. Or, in 
trying to check this impulse, I say 
too little and sit in silence, painfully 
aware of my own shortcomings, 
doubtless creating a general impres- 
sion that I have nothing to offer. 

I can almost say that on this par- 
ticular evening I looked forward to 
solitude. How else can I explain the 
care with which I dressed? I shaved 
carefully, and discovering the collar 
of my shirt slightly frayed took it off 
in favor of a newer one, and was for 
once extremely careful in selecting a 
necktie. 

Even my brother must have no- 
ticed this, for coming into my room 
just before leaving he scrutinized me 
for a moment, his lips drawn in a 
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delicate smile—a smile almost ironic 
but neither haughty nor malicious. 

“T suspect,” he said then, leaning 
over my small mahogany desk and 
flicking his cigarette ashes with care, 
“T suspect you have better prospects 
for this evening.” Here he frankly 
smiled, raising an eyebrow. “A girl 
perhaps?” 

I did not wish to lie to him; on 
the other hand I was ashamed of 
having dressed up without quite 
knowing why. And because we are 
discreet as to each other’s private 
affairs I knew that I could depend 
on his being satisfied with the little 
grimace, the little shrug of equivo- 
cation that I gave for an answer. 

Indeed he did not pursue the mat- 
ter. Apparently accepting the am- 
biguity of my declination, attribut- 
ing it most likely to a whim on my 
part—he is well acquainted with my 
rhapsodic nature—he belted his 
trench-coat and turned up its collar. 

“Well, a pleasant evening,” he 
said then, and touching my arm with 
his already gloved hand turned to go. 

I heard his footsteps down the 
hall, the squeaking of the old par- 
queting beneath the rug, the open- 
ing of the outer door. 

But he called back once again. 

“Yes?” 

“Will you remember to lock up 
carefully before you leave?” 

“Very well.” 

I caught my own smile in the 
mirror, a benevolent, almost toler- 
ant smile. Memories flashed into my 
mind of our childhood when he had 
still been a little brother to me, when 
it had been I who warned against 
heedlessness. In adulthood it is he 
who has turned out to be the more 
methodical, I can safely say, the 


wiser, of the two of us. Yes, how 
miraculously this difference of a few 
years between children diminishes, 
how quickly the younger one may 
catch up, run parallel, leave behind! 

I heard the outer door shut, and 
in the immediate silence, in the 
heavy silence mixing with the subtle 
waning of daylight and with my 
own awareness of being alone in the 
house, I experienced a strange kind 
of excitement. It was a sensation 
akin to the child’s when considered 
by its parents old enough it is left 
alone at night for the first time, a 
sensation composed of responsibility 
and power, not untinctured with 
fear; and I wondered if it was not 
this very sensation which had pro- 
phetically swayed me in my prefer- 
ence for solitude. It was a feeling 
of guardianship over the rooms, the 
furniture, my brother’s priceless 
possessions. Indeed, soon after his 
departure I felt compelled to leave 
my room and, under the pretext of 
checking whether he had not left 
any burning cigarettes about (some- 
thing he never does), I conducted a 
little “tour of duty,” entering each 
of the rooms in turn. My real mo- 
tives may have been simple childish 
fear of being all alone in the apart- 
ment; they may have been—and 
it makes me uneasy even to suppose 
this—a desire to play the role of the 
master, the undisputed master of the 
house. 

Such thoughts were foreign to me 
of course as I stood in my brother’s 
studio which, because of its northern 
exposure, had received the dimness 
of twilight a little before the other 
rooms. I merely stood there, letting 
my eyes rest now on one, now on 
another, of his less and less dis- 
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tinguishable masterpieces, vaguely 
thinking about him, his work, the 
interest I myself had come to take 
in it. Yes, here I stood as an appoint- 
ed guardian who was not to leave 
the house without carefully locking 
up lest someone should enter unin- 
vited and meddle or steal. What but 
the bond of love could invite such 
trust? For what damage, what de- 
predation the evil fingers of hate 
could accomplish here! What ills 
could be practiced here by some Iago 
in whom trust has been naively 
placed! Or by the perverted, or the 
insane! The very thought made me 
shudder, and I experienced one of 
those moments that, alas, come to us 
so seldom, when we are grateful for 
what seems ordinarily too common- 
place to be thought of: that we are 
civilized and normal beings who re- 
frain from doing harm, who cherish 
the work of others, of those especial- 
ly whom we love. 

How difficult it is to give an ac- 
count of that evening! As I write 
I am painfully aware of a quality 
in my nature of which I was then 
ignorant. How tempted I am in 
every sentence to lay myself before 
the reader once and for all, con- 
fessing in one breath what to this 
day I have told no soul, revealing 
that incident about the mask in all 
its naked ugliness! And I ask my- 
self: how dare I prate about being 
civilized, about reverence, about 
love? I who . . . But it is not the 
way to tell a story. One must pro- 
ceed in an orderly manner, putting 
first things first, letting the reader 
get acquainted with all circum- 
stances and conditions precedent to 
the climax; one must prepare the 
reader so that the crux of the matter 


may be intelligible. So I too must be 
patient and continue this presenta- 
tion of myself in a state of inno- 
cence, perhaps with the help of what 
I now know about myself; perhaps, 
for the sake of a better account, 
without it, closing my eyes and pre- 
tending on these preliminary pages 
that the shameful event never took 
place. 

For the moment, however, I beg 
permission to suspend this preoccu- 
pation with my own person. Instead, 
let me continue in a more pleasant 
channel. Having introduced my 
brother into this account—for how 
could I have dispensed with him who 
is my constant companion and ad- 
viser, my benefactor, and the only 
true friend of my life?—perhaps it 
will be in order now to say a few 
more words about him. 

The reader may have guessed that 
he is in a comfortable enough posi- 
tion to provide for his own needs as 
well as for mine. Let me now add 
that he has achieved this not only 
all by himself, through the single- 
minded development of his rare gift, 
but without having ever sacrificed 
a single aesthetic impulse, without 
having ever incorporated into his 
art the vulgar. Neither is he one of 
those painters who, in service of 
some fad, have gained their audience 
by fostering the bizarre and the ob- 
scure. He is a traditionalist who has 
experimented with every conceiv- 
able approach, excluding not even 
the fantastic styles conjured up by 
our over-imaginative century. That 
is to say, he is never unaware of the 
history of painting, and his every 
brush-stroke is a comment on this 
history, his every canvas an ex- 
pressed relationship between itself 
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and its predecessors and contempo- 
raries. What an accomplishment in 
itself! But this is not all. An under- 
standing of the medium is necessary, 
but not sufficient for great art. To 
knowledge and skill something else 
must be added—that mysterious 
something which no critic, no artist 
even, has yet been able to put his 
finger on. We say talent, genius; but 
where do these words get us? We 
know that this mysterious unknown 
is bound up with the artist’s will, his 
personality; the religious claim its 
nature is divine, the materialists that 
it is sublimated vital impulse. But 
why am I! not blessed with it, for 
example? Why does my vital im- 
pulse remain so pitifully unsubli- 
mated? And if I with paintbrush in 
hand touch the canvas, why is the 
result a mere series of childish 
blotches? No, the mystery of genius 
cunningly escapes human explana- 
tion at every turn. 

My brother, at any rate, is blessed 
with it. From early childhood on he 
has been forever drawing, sketching, 
painting. I do not mean to imply 
that his work is mere pleasure for 
him, that success has come easily. He 
has struggled hard to earn it. Oh, 
how many times have I seen him 
change the face of a painting, day 
after day, until it had returned to 
its original conception more than 
once! How often have I watched 
him sit with his head buried in his 
hands or pace determinedly back and 
forth or eat his dinner opposite me 
in profound silence, replying to my 
comments in gloomy monosyllables 
at best! How frequently has he com- 
plained of insomnia, of doubt, even 
despair—all in direct relationship to 
his art! 


Yet he is able to preserve an ex- 
terior of great calmness even before 
me, with whom he need not stand on 
ceremony. He is always soft-spoken, 
patient, incredibly civilized. And 
when there is no other way out, 
when the trials of creation have 
stretched his nervous system to the 
limit, he finally rises, and, apparent- 
ly wishing to avoid even my pres- 
ence, seeks solitude in another room. 

Something of this struggle be- 
tween inner turmoil and its external 
control is present even in his latest 
paintings. Take his landscapes, dy- 
namic as though the artist had 
caught the very process of Biblical 
Creation, yet all this expressed with 
the greatest economy of lines. Take 
his portraits or his full figures, hu- 
man or animal, executed with a 
command of anatomy yet distorted 
just enough to suggest something in 
addition to the laws of nature known 
to man. To me these deviations ex- 
press the essence of the forever in- 
explicable; he on the contrary re- 
fers to them in terms of simple bio- 
logical principles. “It is easy,” he 
said once, “to paint a leaping figure. 
The object is to paint a figure in re- 
pose showing not only that it can 
leap up any moment, but that, while 
it is in repose, such vital processes 
as circulation and digestion and 
breathing go on unfalteringly.” 

How I stray from my purpose! 
Looking back over the already writ- 
ten pages I see but a single reference 
to the object whose story is prom- 
ised by the title. Very well, it is high 
time to introduce it into my ac- 
count. Actually this night of lone- 
liness was not the first occasion of 
my coming in contact with the 
Beethoven mask. It was some weeks 
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before this that my brother and I 
had wandered into the art store 
where it was hanging among the 
masks of other famous men. 

We entered the store, a well- 
lighted establishment, in search of a 
unique brand of sketch pad. Once 
inside, however, we readily gave our- 
selves over to the pleasure of examin- 
ing various articles on display. The 
store was amply peopled by visitors, 
some scrutinizing newer types of 
folding easels, others reading into art 
books, others fingering the texture of 
canvases lying on a shelf in thick 
rolls, a few in the actual process of 
making purchases across the coun- 
ter. The majority of the visitors, 
however, were wandering about the 
second room where one could see 
miscellaneous objects of art, various 
sized copies of the works of Michel- 
angelo, Donatello, Rodin; and a 
whole series of Greek gods and god- 
desses. On the walls hung framed 
reproductions, while numerous fold- 
ers rested on low racks. My brother 
and I went through some of these, 
tempted by the beautifully printed 
copies they contained. 

The masks were hung in several 
rows on the back wall. In a group 
they presented a vague panorama of 
blind facial expressions; as we 
stepped closer their individualities 
became more poignant, enough so to 
make us pause before them. 

“Can you recognize them?” 

“Liszt, of course,” he said point- 
ing to one. 

“And over there, the second one 
from the left?” 

“Dante?” 

“Dante’s nose was straighter and 
longer,” I said. “I think it’s Chopin.” 

“Possibly.” 
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“Mostly musicians,” I observed; 
“except for that one, the third in 
the top row from the right. Do you 
recognize it?” 

“T’m afraid not.” 

“Why, Napoleon .. .!” 

It was sometime during our in- 
formal guessing-game that I noticed 
the Beethoven mask. Its identity was 
not immediately obvious, for my 
first impression of it did not cor- 
respond to one’s usual concept of 
Beethoven’s face, derived from 
artists’ habitual; characterization of 
him with flying hair and an over- 
prominent jaw of defiance, even 
hatred. The mask was unique among 
the others for the very reason that 
it was not striking in the sense of, 
say, Liszt’s, that it was in no way 
“artistic.” It was a simple, rather 
broad face which could have be- 
longed to an ordinary German peas- 
ant or biirger. The jaw was indeed 
strong and the lips curved down 
with a certain bitterness, but of 
hatred the features were devoid. 
Resignation is what I saw in the 
face now, and my discovery of this 
quality was, I think, simultaneous 
with the process of recognition. 

My brother, on my pointing the 
mask out to him, studied it for a 
minute or so, his features screwed in 
curiosity. 

“Ts it Beethoven?” 

“I’m quite sure,” I replied. “The 
longer I look at it the more certain 
I am.” 

“Yes,” he said. “Isn’t it remark- 
able?” 

The impression made on us by 
these masks, particularly that of 
Beethoven, must have been stronger 
than we had realized, for on our way 
home we found ourselves in a con- 
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versation about them. 

“My first impulse,” my brother 
said as we were driving, “is to think 
of a mask like that as a work of art, 
a piece of sculpture. Only then do 
I remind myself of its being as far 
removed from art as an object could 
ever be.” 

“True,” I said. “It’s something like 
reading a poet’s intimate letters not 
intended for publication.” 

“Even correspondence has more 
to do with art,” he replied. “Don’t 
forget that writing a letter is expres- 
sion of a certain sort, hence in a 
sense art. But consider that Beeth- 
oven mask. Whose creative expres- 
sion is it? Not even Beethoven’s.” 

““God’s,” I said, adding: “Or who- 
ever made Beethoven in the first 
place.” 

“Precisely! You know,” he turned 
to me as much as his driving al- 
lowed, “there is something uncanny 
in this. There is something living in 
a mask like that, something real 
which no art may ever approach.” 

This was the last conversation we 
had on this subject, I think the only 
conversation. But between then and 
now had to pass that terrible eve- 
ning. 

Without waiting for the apart- 
ment to get completely dark I went 
out, and, since the air was soft 
enough to encourage a walk, took 
my way south on Fourth Avenue 
without knowing what restaurant 
my destination would prove to be. 
My instincts led me toward Wash- 
ington Square, that patch of green 
so soothing after the ugly geometry 
of bleak streets. The trees were al- 
ready budding, some even exhibit- 
ing an array of tender shoots—pale 
green and miniature, but already 
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promising the beauty of full ma- 
turity. The very air seemed to 
change as I reached the square; the 
odors that had accompanied me— 
metallic whiffs issuing from non- 
descript buildings, the staleness of 
gaping hallways, the depressing 
exhalation of gasoline—had sudden- 
ly given way to the fragrant breeze 
of nature, of spring. 

Pleasurable as this gentle odor of 
spring might be, it was far from 
putting my soul at rest. It had a 
teasing effect, awakening inexplic- 
able longings whose nature I have 
so often tried to define. For I have 
frequently experienced them, I 
daresay they are quite common to 
people; and does not the term 
“spring fever” suggest an attempt 
on our part to cope with them 
medically, recognizing with ironic 
resignation that these longings are 
bound up with a season, hence for- 
ever mysterious? 

Once on the gravel path among 
the trees, I slowed down my already 
leisurely gait, stopping every now 
and then to reflect on my state with 
absorption. My original interest in 
remaining alone had by now van- 
ished completely, giving place to 
gnawing loneliness. I missed my 
brother. Perhaps I ought to have 
gone with him after all! Having al- 
ready met his friends, perhaps I 
would have felt more at home among 
them; perhaps they had actually 
taken a liking to me and genuinely 
regretted my absence. But it was 
too late. 

I suppose if the need were greater 
I could find friends for myself. But 
I am seldom cursed by loneliness. 
Generally I find that the day passes 
easily. There are so many things to 
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do! Not that my contribution is re- 
quired around the house. Fortunate- 
ly my brother can afford to have a 
maid who comes on alternate days 
and even cooks for us when we do 
not take our meals at a restaurant. 
But I sleep late, and by the time I 
have eaten breakfast, taken my bath, 
and dressed, it is early afternoon. A 
little walk, reading, conversation, 
some errands perhaps, easily bridge 
afternoon to evening, and before 
one would realize, it is supper time. 
In the evenings my brother usually 
stays in working, at which time I 
keep him company in the studio. 
Happily he does not object to my 
watching him work; it is only when 
he is busy on a live model that I 
stay in my own room. But even then, 
the knowledge that a mere knock on 
my part may establish contact be- 
tween us is enough to make me feel 
that I am not alone. 

On this spring evening, however, 
regardless of how keenly I felt a 
need for human contact, I was in no 
position to seek it. What was the 
nearly forty-year-old bachelor to do 
—strike up a spontaneous acquain- 
tance? Approach a stranger, say on a 
park bench or in a restaurant? This 
has never been my habit, not even 
in my youth; and because the very 
idea seemed so foreign I began to 
wonder if I had not a basic abhor- 
rence of people. 

There must have been some truth 
to this, for, although by the time 
I had cut across Washington Square 
I felt hungry, I simply could not 
bring myself to enter a restaurant. 
For an hour or so I roamed around 
the little streets lying west and 
south of the square, peeking into 
restaurants of all sorts, but my rest- 


lessness, my vague desire for some- 
thing else, would drive me on. Once 
I even entered one, but standing in 
the middle of the floor among the 
occupied tables I was compelled to 
look around as though in search for 
someone and immediately leave 
again. 

This meandering about drove off 
most of my appetite; its remainder 
I satisfied at last with a sandwich. 
“It will do,” I said to myself, sitting 
up to a counter on Sixth Avenue. 
“Later on I’ll have another snack.” 

I ate without taking any interest 
in my food, regretting now that I 
had not stopped in somewhere for a 
regular meal, finding fault with the 
service, the character of the place, 
the very bite I was chewing, scruti- 
nizing my neighbors with suspicion, 
as though it had been their fault 
that I had come here. 

Without finishing the slice of 
cake I had ordered next, I paid and 
hurried out as though late for some 
appointment. Outside I slowed down 
again and soon stood still on the side- 
walk, pretending to those who might 
be watching me, pretending even 
to myself, that I was examining the 
merchandise in a window. It hap- 
pened to be a shoe store for women, 
but of this I became aware only after 
some moments; then I moved on, 
without knowing why or where. 

Actually, by now I was unwit- 
tingly on my way to the art store 
where we had first seen the mask. 
The street on which it is located is 
one of the busier thoroughfares, 
where the amply lighted windows 
provide enough diversion for people 
to throng on the sidewalks on a 
pleasant evening. I too was engaged 
in admiring the wares which are dis- 
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played on this street with particular 
taste, forgetting for the time being 
my general aimlessness, wondering 
if I ought not to make a purchase 
of some kind. The habit of buying 
things is, incidentally, almost a pas- 
sion with me, and it is thanks to my 
brother who portions out my mone- 
tary allowance in small batches that 
this weakness is kept in check. Even 
so, I frequently come home with lit- 
tle articles—books, prints, bric-a- 
brac of sorts—which, I am pleased 
to say, usually meet with my broth- 
er’s approval. Many of these turn 
out to be gifts for him, others | 
buy for my own use, but often the 
object in question is bought with its 
future owner undesignated. 

The idea of buying something was 
probably my main reason for enter- 
ing the art store. But there was 
something else too: a face turned in 
my direction with a look that, in 
that moment of hesitation between 
going in and walking on, no modesty 
on my part could have dissuaded me 
from interpreting as invitation. 

It was a face beautiful to me, and 
for a moment our eyes met. I opened 
the door, aware with some em- 
barrassment of the girl’s continued 
scrutiny, and although I avoided 
looking at her I did not fail to mum- 
ble a general “Good evening.” It was 
only on missing an audible response 
that I glanced up toward the coun- 
ter behind which she was standing. 
The identity of the store suddenly 
became clear, but what supplanted 
my surprise was my realization that 
I had indeed been greeted in return 
—inaudibly, with a smile. 

This on the girl’s face, this gradu- 
ally dissolving remnant of a smile, 
drove me strangely to assume re- 


sponsibility for the awkward little 
silence between us, and as if saying 
something at this particular moment 
had been the test of all my intelli- 
gence and decorum I uttered the 
first thing that came to my mind, 
the obvious and unnecessary ques- 
tion as to whether I might look 
around here. 

“Why certainly,” came from her 
readily; with what facial expression 
I cannot tell, for by this time I was 
on my way to the second room, my 
eyes instinctively avoiding her. 

The girl, the reader will agree, was 
probably not ill-disposed toward me. 
At the same time I could not help 
recognizing in myself a curious sort 
of annoyance with her, almost dis- 
trust. “What is she smiling at me 
for?” I asked myself, standing now 
before my old acquaintances, the 
masks, with the puzzled suspicion of 
the shy and self-conscious bachelor 
when faced with coquetry: mis- 
trusting it, but mistrusting his own 
credulity even more. “What does 
she want from me? Do I appear to 
have flirted with her?” 

And as if to demonstrate my 
superiority over her, to point out 
that the accusation I had imagined 
her making was a product of her 
own frivolity, I stood there with my 
back turned to her, my eyes roam- 
ing from Wagner to Napoleon, from 
Liszt to Beethoven. 

My curiosity, however, soon got 
the better of me. I cautiously turned 
my head, straining my eyes to per- 
ceive her without actually looking 
in her direction; turned my head a 
little more until my eyes caught her. 
She was sitting on a high stool be- 
hind the counter, leaning forward 
with arms propped under her chin, 
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softly whistling to herself, her fing- 
ers drumming on her cheeks. She 
gave an impression of boredom, and 
this unexpected affinity between us 
filled me with a pleasurable sensa- 
tion. I swung my head now fully in 
her direction, pretending to glance 
back without any reason. But just 
then she looked up, and as our eyes 
met she smiled again. 

My attention abruptly on the 
masks once more, I stood there con- 
scious of being watched. The last im- 
pression of her smile filled my mind 
and, questioning myself about the 
meaning of that smile, I struggled 
with my fear of her, prodding my- 
self now to speak to her, now to re- 
main silent, now to make friends 
with the girl, now to ignore her. 

Then came her voice, its quality 
unrelated to what had just gone on 
between us, as one addresses a regu- 
lar customer, casually: 

“Isn’t it extraordinary?” 

“Oh?” I mumbled turning, pre- 
tending at first to have understood 
the reference; then asked: “What?” 

“Isn’t it the Beethoven mask 
you’re so engaged with? None of 
the others compares to it in either 
faithfulness or intensity.” 

I muttered some words in agree- 
ment. 

“Tt’s the face itself, you know,” 
she went on femininely, dreamily, 
almost theatrically. “The profun- 
dity, the suffering so inherent in 
every line of the face!” And she got 
off her stool and came toward me, 
bringing me her perfumed proximity 
as if absent-mindedly, propelled by 
the weight of her words, oblivious 
of her gait. 

“Yes, the last time I... my 
brother and I. . .” 


By now she had already taken it 
off the wall, and was holding it in 
two hands with a certain reverence, 
without allowing her fingers to touch 
either the lips or the nose or the 
lidded eyes. We stood near each 
other, our vision cast on this object 
in her hands, this image of eternal 
sleep. 

“ft should be laid down, not 
hung,” she said softly, as though in 
love with it. “Propped up a little, 
like this. I'd have a small pedestal 
made for it... 

“Notice the deep line running 
down from the corner of the mouth, 
the enormous suffering and pain told 
by that line... Do you know 
something about his life? Do you 
know the last quartets?” 

She said this intimately yet sim- 
ply, and how shall I describe the 
state into which a suddenly released 
shower of feelings had lashed me, 
since writing must proceed with one 
thing at a time, while the experi- 
ence was rich and deep, composed 
of simultaneously intertwining sen- 
sations? Her beauty and his, her 
warm, living presence hovering 
above the pale reminder of his im- 
mortal one, the perfume and the 
stone, her voice and the remembered 
music—all this reached me in a 
strange concert of the fleshly and 
the spiritual and filled me with an 
emotion of divine love vivified by 
the blood of life, with human love 
consecrated by the spirit. 

But there was lurking a dissipat- 
ing fear too arnong these emotions: 
fear of her, of myself, of the very 
moment. I struggled madly, this 
time with full knowledge as to what 
for, what against. I struggled and 
I won, for my “Yes” to her question 
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I managed to utter with abrupt de- 
tachment. 

“Are you a musician perhaps?” 
she asked, withdrawing; and the 
chilling effect of my tone on hers 
gave me a wicked sort of pleasure. 

“No,” I said, and, as if the superi- 
ority of my coldness over her still 
lingering warmth had needed some 
climactic sign, I added the lie: “I 
am a painter.” 

“Oh?” she said, and once again 
there was a pause between us, an 
awkward and dangerous pause pos- 
sessing the power to make me fall 
back into what I now interpreted 
as sentimentality. 

It was then I asked about the 
price. 

She quoted a figure that I could 
afford, and as I began to search for 
the money she carried the death 
mask to the counter, her fingers no 
longer in reverent avoidance of the 
features. She carried it carelessly, 
clutching it in one arm, carried it 
like any other kind of bulky mer- 
chandise, in order to wrap it up in 
brown paper. 


Once on the street, I became 
aware of the burden of the large 
package I was carrying. The mask 
had become a responsibility, and I 
wondered whether I had not paid 
too much for it, whether I had not 
been talked into buying something 
I did not really want. 

As a solution, it suddenly occurred 
to me that I might make a present 
of the mask to my brother. He too 
had been impressed with it, and 
would it not be a fine little surprise 
for him to come home and find it on 
the wall of his studio? The idea 
pleased me so much that I quick- 


ened my steps, then hailed a random 
cab and got in. 

I am not really in a position to 
hire taxicabs too often, and as I 
leaned back and the driver started 
off I wondered what my hurry was. 
It was only nine-thirty and my 
brother was unlikely to return be- 
fore midnight; there was plenty of 
time to walk home at my leisure 
and hang the mask. But such is my 
impulsive nature! On those rare oc- 
casions when I do have a plan, re- 
gardless of how simple or insignifi- 
cant, I go to it rapidly, unhesitating- 
ly, I daresay efficiently. 

This ability for quick, efficient ac- 
tion is the only hope I cherish for a 
more sensible life. Oh, if I had the 
courage to make real decisions! If 
only I were not cursed with morbid 
skepticism in face of anything I 
might do! For let the reader not 
think that I am satisfied with being 
supported by my younger brother. 
I know that I possess intelligence for 
making something of my life, but 
where am I to get the strength for 
applying my mental faculties? 
Would the reader believe that the 
composition of this very account has 
already taken me months of labor, 
sometimes weeks going by without 
my being able to add a sentence? Is 
it not plain that only a still greater 
compulsion to confess made me sit 
down to it in the first place and en- 
ables me somehow to pursue it? 

After some five minutes of ride 
the cab stopped in front of our 
house. I paid, got out, and proceeded 
upstairs with the mask—an intended 
gift by now, an object more pur- 
poseful, hence precious, than before. 

I seldom come home alone at night 
with no one there to greet me, and 
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the darkness and the silence startled 
me. My fingers searched for the 
electric switch, and standing now 
in the yellow flood of light stretch- 
ing feebly down the hall and into 
the open studio I felt that I had left 
the soft April on the busy streets 
against my better judgment. Only 
an interest in the package under my 
arm, the idea of selecting a suitable 
spot for it, and the anticipation of 
my brother’s surprise mitigated my 
melancholy. 

I turned on the studio light—not 
the powerful main one suspended 
above the large easel in the center, 
nor the one above the drawing 
board, but “mine,” a standing lamp 
next to the armchair where I often 
sit, a little withdrawn from the 
arena of artistic activities yet within 
full view of it. Still in my hat and 
coat I began to unwrap the mask, as 
one unwraps any object that he is 
already familiar with. But I was 
struck by my lack of intimacy with 
it. It had a personality of its own, 
strangely apart from my conception 
of the great musician, and as I stood 
there holding it I was disturbed by 
the unexpected presence in my 
brother’s studio of a stranger. 

What does he want here? I might 
have even asked unconsciously as I 
sat down in the armchair, holding 
the mask in my lap, trying to fa- 
miliarize myself with it. In this 
bizarre proximity the face, which in 
the store I had found beautiful, was 
not to my liking. This broad, tight- 
lipped, wide-nosed face seemed for- 
eign, actually homely; and because I 
insisted on recapturing the love I 
had felt for it before, I pronounced 
the name, “Beethoven,” and gazing 
at the features repeated it again and 


again. 

My attempt was not in vain, for 
at last I succeeded in experiencing 
the thrill of what promised to be a 
lasting association between the man 
I hold in such reverence and the cast 
image. Satisfied by this I rose, and as 
the wall above the drawing board 
seemed a suitable spot I drove in a 
nail and hung the mask on it. 

Only now did I remove my hat 
and coat, wondering in the very act 
of doing so whether I ought not to 
go out again. It was not quite ten, 
and how would I occupy myself 
here? By spending the next few 
hours reading, quietly, self-sufh- 
ciently, without being even aware of 
my solitude? 

I made an attempt to read. I 
seated myself in my favorite chair 
with a French novel, but it began 
heavily, with a cumbersome account 
of a Paris neighborhood, and I found 
it difficult to concentrate. For read- 
ing with me is no pure pleasure. I 
read slowly, digesting each sentence, 
sometimes going back to an already 
understood paragraph just to linger 
in the mood evoked by it. Further- 
more I am too much affected by 
what I read, constantly seeking out 
similarities between x a characters 
and myself, forever striving to un- 
derstand myself better, to discover 
the key to my senseless way of life. 
So reading for me is an almost pain- 
ful business, an absorbing, exhaust- 
ing, serious business. 

Indeed, I soon discovered myself 
staring before me—as it happened, 
at an unfinished landscape clamped 
on the easel. It was coming along 
beautifully, and as I sat in contem- 
plation of it I gave myself over to 
a strange longing for its further 
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growth, a longing such as the artist 
himself must feel in order to take 
up the brush for renewed work. 

This co-experiencing of the art- 
ist’s creative impulse is familiar to 
me, for I often watch my brother 
paint. Over the still virgin canvas 
he suddenly flourishes one of his thin, 
oiled brushes. His hand moves up 
and down two-three times in succes- 
sion, then behold! the canvas is 
touched, a line is drawn, a line al- 
ready working on the imagination, 
suggesting in its starkness the supple 
trunk of a young tree. Now another 
line running parallel, and so much 
already defined! More brushstrokes 
follow, all in the self-assured, prac- 
ticed movement of the artist’s hand. 
Ah, so it is to be a cypress! For in 
creation there is always this element 
of surprise—to the onlooker, per- 
haps to the artist himself. 

I ask him: “Did you intend such 
and such an effect?” 

For a while he works on silently, 
with full concentration, and I: am 
ashamed of having disturbed him. 

Then he turns to me unexpected- 
ly, with a smile: “Perhaps.” 

I am relieved. He is not angry. 
And the cypress, the sky, the hills in 
the distance, are gaining a yet un- 
anticipated aspect of reality, of life. 

With such thoughts, sensations, 
remembered fragments of creative 
incidents was my mind filled as I 
sat there, wondering if the purpose 
of my whole existence was not per- 
haps bound up in this, if God had 
not intended me to be a connoisseur 
—if not of art in general, then the 
art of one single artist bound to me 
by flesh and blood. 

And I rose and paced up and down 
as if to give physical expression to 


being part of the very paintings in 
the studio, readmiring, restudying 
some, recalling the birth of others, 
pausing here and there, pausing at 
last before the face which too hung 
among them. 

In the shadow, excluded from the 
direct orbit of the lamp, it was sul- 
len, with the nose particularly pro- 
truding and the lips vague and un- 
emphasized. He was now the poet of 
the shocking triau forcing upon sil- 
ence the Eroica; but when I turned 
on the central light the evenly illu- 
minated features assumed placidity. 
If whiter, nearer to death, they were 
purer, and for the first time since 
my arrival home I saw the great face 
in a light of beauty. 

My brother would too, I thought 
concurrently with an inspiration to 
hang the mask in his bedroom. 
“Would it not be fitting,” I asked 
myself, “for the artist to have so 
near him the image of one whom 
none has surpassed?” 

I carefully took the mask off the 
wall and entered with it my broth- 
er’s bedroom, less with the purpose 
of immediately hanging it than with 
curiosity as to the effect of its pres- 
ence there. During my attempts at 
finding a suitable spot for it I was 
impressed with the mutations of 
which these immobile features were 
capable. While I held the mask 
against the wall above the headboard 
of the bed, I saw the left profile of 
a youth serious and disdainful, but, 
because the exact line of the lips was 
vague, as yet untouched by the trag- 
edy of approaching deafness. I com- 
pared the left to the right profile, 
and indeed the latter, because of a 
difference in illumination, revealed 
the same face some thirty years 
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later, with determination keenly 
pitched against the knowledge of an 
incurable malady. The front view of 
the mask, now that I was holding it 
against the opposite wall between a 
still-life and a seated nude, conveyed 
the familiar feeling of classic purity. 

My fascination with these views 
made me seek yet others, and I stood 
there in the room for some time, 
humming softly and badly some 
sonata of his, turning his mask this 
way and that. Now I studied in bold 
relief the wings of the broad nose 
and the troubled brow, now the 
wrinkled chin, the nostrils, the eye- 
sockets; now the mask revealed the 
ceaseless conflict of his genius be- 
tween the demands of art and life, 
now the final stage, life and art come 
to terms in inevitable death. 

The power of his heroic presence, 
however, had brought me to the 
conclusion that I must not hang the 
mask in this room. “Is it not a bit 
presumptuous on my part,” I re- 
flected, “to furnish my brother’s 
most intimate corner with what 
amounts to a veritable icon?” Such 
an act now seemed an intrusion 
into his innermost sensibilities, and 
satisfied with my own sense of deli- 
cacy I began to make my way out. 
Just then a curious thing happened. 
Reaching the door, I hesitated, 
turned back, and stopped at the side 
of the bed. I jerked the bedspread 
back, placed the mask on the pillow 
and pulled the covers up to the chin, 
even wrinkling them a little to sug- 
gest a body lying under them. And 
I turned off the central light, and 
remained at the door for some 
minutes, my eyes focused on the 
mask which in the faint hall light 
penetrating the room assumed the 


role intended by me with awful 
realism. 

I shuddered, and quickly turned 
on the light again, remade the bed 
carefully without leaving any traces 
of my having disturbed it, and car- 
ried the mask back to the studio and 
hung it on the wall. 


Between the writing of the above 
paragraph and my resumption of 
the account a whole month has 
passed. It is time now to touch with 
my pen at last the next page among 
the batch of sheets constituting my 
manuscript, a page dog-eared and 
somewhat soiled from frequent han- 
dling, but until a moment ago still 
blank. Not that I did not know what 
to record on it. The closing incident 
of this narration has lived only too 
vividly in my mind in all its terrible 
details. But how to approach it in 
writing? How to conquer my shame 
in telling it? It is a heavy task. 

I cannot say that I was tempted 
by the atmosphere of the studio 
where I had been sitting for nearly 
an hour with folded hands before I 
removed the mask for the last time. 
My thoughts were anything but 
organized, and I even doubt whether 
what filled my mind can properly 
be termed thoughts. They were 
mainly impressions, a series of spon- 
taneous occasions of awareness, and 
the harder I try to acquaint the 
reader with their nature the more I 
am forced to look upon them as a 
record of the insignificant history 
of my immediate environment. It is 
a story primarily of common sounds, 
the occasional passing of vehicles un- 
der the window, vague voices from 
the street, the moving around of 
our neighbors upstairs, my own 
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regular breathing; all within the 
familiar setting of the studio cast 
in relief by the random roving of 
my eyes. The shape of the brass bolts 
regulating the height of the easel, the 
binding of the book lying next to 
me, the pattern of the little rug un- 
der my feet—such details did slowly 
enter my consciousness after my eyes 
had been focused on them for some 
time. I sat in my chair calmly, in a 
state that seems to have been beyond 
definable moods or psychical sensa- 
tions. Then God—or the devil knows 
why, I abruptly got up. The desire 
that had come over me was so ir- 
rational and wild that, had my 
brother locked up all his paints, I 
think I would have broken into the 
cabinet to get at them or would have 
pricked my finger and used blood. 

The shame that I have felt ever 
since the completion of my deed 
must have been diabolically with- 
held from me during the half-hour 
of its execution. And, as though my 
fiendish inspiration had been des- 
tined to outlast the actual period of 
working by a full minute, I stood up 
and holding the mask at arm’s 
length I admired my handiwork. 
Yes, admired it, emitting a little 
chuckle as if surprised by the excel- 
lence of the result. 

Only then, after the passing of 
this minute, did the fairness of my 
accomplishment metamorphose into 
revulsion. For the face strangely 
remained Beethoven’s. The stable 
features bore my mocking with the 
patient dignity of one defying his 
desecrator. Oh God! had I assumed 
the power to do something to that 
face, to make the expression change, 
to force it into the ridiculous re- 
sponse of a clown, to make the lips 


twitch under the touch of the 
brush? What was it exactly I had 
tried to do? Upon his unalterable 
features the results of my act shone 
inanely, stupidly, only emphasizing 
by contrast their underlying nobil- 
ity. Those unnaturally painted hu- 
man lips were a mirror wherein I 
suddenly saw my own barbarism— 
not even that of a savage but that of 
an idiot. 

My fingers began to tremble and 
the mask fell on the floor. How 
voluntarily or involuntarily I had 
released my hold on it I am not pre- 
pared to say. All I know is that lean- 
ing over it, gazing at it, face down 
with a large and a small chip lying 
in its vicinity, I was not sorry. Sup- 
pose it had not broken on the floor: 
could turpentine have touched even 
an atom of that stain? 

I did then what remained to be 
done. I carried the pieces to the 
kitchen, placed them on the sheet 
of paper in which the mask had 
come, and by a series of short, sharp 
blows with a hammer completed its 
destruction. I gathered the plaster 
fragments then, wrapped them up 
and threw the bundle down the in- 
cinerator. I returned to the studio, 
cleaned and replaced the brush, re- 
capped the disturbed tube of paint, 
and sat down. Soon I got up to see 
if the bed showed any signs of my 
having touched it, then went to the 
kitchen. Once again in the studio, I 
sat down with the book. Then I rose 
again in order to make sure. Satisfied 
at last, I settled down in the chair for 
the last time. I held the book open 
on my lap, but I could not force my 
eyes even to rest on the page. I sat 
that way for some time, waiting for 
my brother to come home. 


Poems by John Holmes 
Hat Weather 


Once on a time in Danbury, Conn., 
The statisticians agreed upon 
Weather as it affected hat. 

This the industrious work at. 
Brim-shaper and stitcher gauge 

So many hat-hours at such a wage. 
Statistics had an almost constant. 
Then a valley-traveling wind 

Met mountain. In that instant 

More than weather changed its mind. 
Up in the greeny brooks, water 

Ran faster, not a stone lay bare. 
Then the windy weather died, dead, 
Heat at the bench hung on hand, 

No statistics fitted the head, 

And the mind despised the mind. 
Then Danbury sprang itself a peak 
In one peony and willow week 

Of output. Sky was a rinsed blue, 
West and northwest sluicing through. 


The statisticians of Danbury, Conn., 
Announced that not the weather gone 
Or come counts like coming or going. 
New England writers know that 
Hazy and hot to brisk and blowing 
Makes for the making of more hat. 


Mailman Blues 


Mailman left a letter 
Bottom of the pile. 
Someone hasn’t lived here 
A long while. 


Ran to the street corner 
Come back come back I said. 
These people moved away 
Maybe dead. 
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Tried to yell hey you 
They’re gone. 

Spotted him downstreet 
Moving on. 


Stepped into a puddle. 
Here I stand. 

Come back. Come back. 
Letter in my hand. 


Better Than All 


It is easy to say sea-birds are beautiful, 

But true, and children are, and Christmas, 
Because for so many truly these are beautiful, 
And very patient God knows that they are. 
Who among us celebrates good penmanship? 

No one. I think the gulls write more in air 

Than writers, with nothing to say but flight, 

To scream flying. None say more, more honestly, 
Than children, or can so be simply so cruel, 

Or are more vulnerable in their chain armor. 
Maps yes, yes the Christmas tree, geology yes. 
Better than all these, very much like these, 

Is naked in bed finding by wild exploration 

The map and flight and the word without word, 
Give, give, as if you were a child at Christmas 
Opening the morning, and sleek as a bird 
Would fly forever, and could fly forever. 


A Taste for Revenge 


It began with the yellow terry-cloth trousers 
They took, not kept; to bury, not steal. A dream. 
It was a northeast summer shore, the sand gray. 
Rage maddened me in my sleep. I’ll destroy you, 
You bastards, I’ll tear you to pieces, furniture, 
Window-glass, your children’s toys, then you. 


What have I done to you? Give me my clothes. 
They were lost, I found them. Give them to me. 


[57] 


I whimpered in early morning sleep, and woke, 
And lay miserable in my bed a long time alone, 
Wondering, my murderous hate quieted a little. 
Who is it I want to kill? I want to kill someone. 
Who for no reason robs me? Someone does. 

Not the two beach-friends, our cottages and wives 
At our backs. I never saw them till this dream. 


When I was up next morning, I thought with pleasure 
Of the power in me dredged up out of the dark 

To wreck and punish. I laughed in my new strength, 
And everyone noticed I did better work. 


The Wind in the Elm Trees 


Say me again words that break 
Promises they never make, 
Word on the next page, antique word 
That deaf in a dream I overheard 

In the wind in the elm trees. 


I was mis-shapen when you saw 

How to unchange me, by law 
Outlaw all I'd been, but was not then. 
I remember almost how it began. 


I salute a sea-gull. You think sea. 

It is wing-bone, and going, and me. 
Bone the way you know bone is tired. 
Ocean is water, over it the bird. 


Sing me again the song that hears 
Further music, in its airs 
Holiday that comes and goes 
Overhead, then near, as blows 
The wind in the elm trees. 


Tell me the history of space, 

How from seas to piers of place 
We unbury our selves; how we find 
Heavens in caverns of the mind. 


What you is this I quarrel with? 
Which I the I I make my myth? 


[58] 


Separate and several, I write of 
Views, divisions, devices of love. 


When I was iron, and could watch 

Weeds and mountains, I was a latch 

On a board-wide door, or a hinge. 

I rusted, but any change is change, 
Wind, the wind in the elm trees. 


Teach me again how to forget. 

I can remember myself even yet: 
My streets, names, smells, my eyes 
And hours. I remember my lies. 


I love you. All the leaves 

When they’re young are thin knives. 

I love ways of telling it more 

The more I find words not words before. 
The wind in the elm trees. 


Draw me again that bounding line 
Like wire unreeled, an edged design 
Determined by the fore-arm stroke, 
Then smudged away, all smoke. 


Count again for me to the sum 
Beyond which nothing is, and come 
To nothing again, then one, then two 
Again, as I must learn to do. 


Punish again for cause or none 

The me that you have not yet begun 
To waste or wound. I am not brave. 
But what you overlook, I save. 


Lay stone upon stone in my name, 

Trundled, lifted, till you are lame. 

My meaning and your mortar lost, 

Sometime a guesser will see our ghost 
In the wind in the elm trees. 


Like Spring 


About the month of May, 
How, why, and what they say 
Could all be thrown away, 


Well lost and well outlawed. 
Old grass and twigs upclawed, 
Boughs snapped off dead or sawed. 


May, where I live, is hard, 
A month to be on guard. 
One night is warm and starred, 


The next a swirl of cold 
To rattle a household. 
Then a day’s forsythia-gold. 


I do not ask a rush 
Of bloom in every bush, 
But the antique lilac fresh, 


And one scrubby tree, 
This May, with buds to be, 
Flower the month for me. 


The little I have seen 

Will crowd and come to green 
Again, from May within. 

Or so it has always been. 


Hinbad 


I’m Hinbad, convict, locked up for everything, 
Twisting on a thin finger like an old ring. 


I’m Warden Roscoe, to lock in and lock out 
What a man’s fool mind and body may be about. 


I’m thirty-one, I’m Freeman. That’s a lie. 
Nineteen bucks from a grocery store is why. 


I’m next to Hinbad, across from Foggy, who 
Cut up his loving mother, the way they do. 


[60] 


Garbold’s my given name. I’m not in jail. 
I never touched the guy. His name was Traill. 


The Warden’s wife. My maiden name was Wilde. 
This is no place for children, if I had a child. 


Joe boils potatoes. Joe makes the kettles go. 
Joe ties up empty potato sacks. I’m Joe. 


Wrong, wrong has been long wreaked and done, 
And I sadden in my cell, God knows the one 


He sent here in His pity to study His cold, 
But I’m overlooked, He forgets that I grow old, 


Hinbad, speaking for Freeman, Garbold, Traill, 
Foggy, and Mrs. Roscoe, and God Whose nail 


He has not driven and hammered as He could 
To build even with this green this rotten wood 
His own huge jail where this outgrown one stood. 


Being So 


Not laughed at for clothes, 
Weight, the gait, the nose, 
The fortunate in body go 
Anywhere, and never know. 

A few uncover, glad of 

What they might not have had, 
The lucky in leg and skull, 
Who have their fingers all. 


Rolled everywhere like rain, 

The others fall between, 

Mean well and mean to be 

Not stupid, savage, silly, 

Who hear inside, unsaid, 

The verb crowd, the noun crowd. 


Oh, but the blaze of air 
Toward the end of September, 
Blue, and the root-smell, 

And the jumping wood-stove 


[61] 


After wind up the sleeve. 
The window. The well-dark. 
A way of handling a rake. 


In it all fling and fall 
Down tides of leaf and snow, 
Intent on being so. 


One Day’s Rain 


Perfectly aware the time is spring 
I have been wondering lately 


Why no one in the sixteenth century 
Wrote a poem about rain about rain 


In the sixteenth century a day’s 
Downpour or the eleventh century 


Roofdrip the women washing clothes 
And no dry place to dry them 


Children underfoot in the house 
Hogarth tells us but the drench 


The smacking wet on a seventeenth 
Century street corner a shower 


Somebody me caught bareheaded 
Rain down his cheekbones I miss 


In history and poetry wetness 
The sound of rain one day’s rain 


Is there anything in Pepys or Gay 
I am in my suburban twentieth 


Century cellar bushes in the rain 
Beaten into the small windows 


I know it is spring now it’s raining 
Like three hundred years ago. 


Jade and Its Cult In China 


Henry H. Hart 


The Words “Jade” and “Yu” 


HE first reference to jade in 

European literature was 

made by a Spanish doctor, 
Monardes, in a small book on Medi- 
cines Found in the Orient, published 
in 1565. Therein the author refers 
to a “piedra de hijada” (and else- 
where in the book to “piedra de los 
renones”), which, he states, is valu- 
able for the treatment of kidney 
troubles, if rubbed on the sick per- 
son’s back. The first reference to the 
stone in English is that of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in his narrative of the dis- 
covery of Guiana, as preserved by 
Richard Hakluyt in his famous col- 
lection of Voyages. Raleigh reported 
the tales brought to him of a tribe 
of Amazons—women living without 
men—and noted the following: 


These Amazons have likewise great store of 
these plates of gold, which they recover by 
exchange, chiefly for a kind of greene stone, 
which the Spanyards call Piedras hijadas, & 
we use for spleene stones: and for the dis- 
ease of the stone we also esteem them. Of 
these I saw divers in Guiana: and commonly 
every King or casique hath one, which their 
wives for the most part wear; and they 
esteeme them as great jewels. 


The word “jade” does not appear in 
any English dictionary until 1731. 
The Spanish word was spelled and 


pronounced at first in French 
“Péjade,” then “‘le jade,” whence we 
derive the English “jade.” The Chi- 
nese word for jade is “yii,” written 
thus:°, representing three pieces 


of the stone joined by a cord. The 
dot is added to indicate a piece of 
jade, or to distinguish it from 
(wang) a king. 

Jade is, in scientific terminology, 
two different substances, termed 
nephrite and jadeite, which appear 
to be practically the same to the 
naked eye. When it was realized that 
two forms existed, which were 
indiscriminately called jade, a more 
careful nomenclature was intro- 
duced, though the collector or ad- 
mirer of the stones knows them both 
by the one name, jade. 


The Physical and Chemical 
Characteristics of Jade 


Jadeite consists of sodium or 
aluminum silicate. It is more easily 
fused with the blowpipe than neph- 
rite; its specific gravity is 3.34; it is 
harder and more translucent than 
nephrite, and burns with a yellow 
flame. Nephrite’ (from the Greek 
veppoo @ kidney) is a silicate of 
lime or magnesium. It is slightly 
softer and generally less translucent 
than jadeite, has a specific gravity of 
3.00, is more difficult to fuse than 
jadeite, and burns with a white 
flame. Both stones are listed as #7 
in the Moh index of hardness.? On 
microscopic examination the texture 
of jade (hereafter both jadeite and 
nephrite will be referred to as 
“jade”’) is seen to be tough and fi- 


1Most jades from before 200 B. C. are nephrites. 

2The Moh scale of hardness lists the principal 
stones, the softest being talc, #1, the hardest the 
diamond #10. 
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brous, with a rough, uneven frac- 
ture. It may be scratched with a 
quartz crystal, which is slightly 
harder than jade. In its pure state 
the stone is a clear, opaque white, 
but in its extrusion in liquid form 
much of it became colored by iron 
oxide, sesquioxide and chromate, 
which have imparted color to it. 
These colors vary widely from green 
to gray, yellow, brown, red, bluish 
and red-spotted, or even to jet black, 
the latter called “mo yii”—ink jade. 

To the Chinese, jade is far more 
than merely a smooth stone. Their 
attitude toward it through the cen- 
turies has been such that we may 
safely speak of it as “the cult of 
jade,” a cult shared by both Con- 
fucianists and Taoists. The “I 
Ching,” one of the Confucian 
classics and probably the oldest ex- 
tant Chinese book, declares that 
“Heaven is symbolized by jade and 
gold—the greatest strength and the 
greatest effulgence combined.” The 
“Li Chi,” another Confucian classic, 
states that “Benevolence lies in its 
gleaming surface, knowledge in its 
luminous qualities, uprightness in its 
unyieldingness, power in its harm- 
lessness, purity of soul in its rarity 
and spotlessness, eternity in its dura- 
bility, and moral feeling in the fact 
that it goes from hand to hand with- 
out being sullied.” Wang Su, a 
writer of the third century A. D., 
recounts the following Confucian 
+ —eaiaaame probably invented by 

m: 


A disciple asked Confucius, saying ‘Why, 
master, does the superior man treasure jade 
more than serpentine? Is it because jade is 
rare and serpentine common?’ ‘No,’ replied 
Confucius, ‘It is because the superior man 
of ancient times looked upon it as a sym- 
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bol of the virtues. Its gentle, smooth and 
shining appearance suggests charity, its fine, 
close texture and hardness suggest duty to 
one’s neighbor; it hangs as a pendant, re- 
minding one of ceremony. When struck, 
jade gives a clear, long-drawn-out note, 
which gradually dying away, suggests truth. 
Its spirituality resembles the bright rain, 
which manifests itself on hills and in the 
streams, and reminding one of the earth 
that underlies all. When used in articles of 
ceremonial regalia it suggests Tao itself, 
the law of the universe, above all else in 


value.’ 


The Confucians have always held 
jade to be the purest and most di- 
vine natural substance, possessing 
the qualities of humanity, intelli- 
gence, bravery and purity, and look 
upon it as the perfect development 
and expression of the Yang prin- 
ciple. As such it was the most suit- 
able of all substances to employ 
when communicating with the pow- 
ers that control human destiny. In 
offering up his prayers for his peo- 
ple, the Emperor wore shoes with 
jade soles and heels, so that, standing 
in the center of the Altar of Heaven, 
he was elevated above mundane 
things, and put in close touch with 
the superhuman elements. 

The Taoists hailed jade as the con- 
centrated essence of the rainbow, 
and declared it to be the favorite 
food of the immortals. It flows as 
a divine liquid from a spring in the 
Isles of the Blessed. Thence it finds 
its way underground to China and 
the neighboring countries, where it 
congeals into the form in which it is 
found by man. Another Taoist be- 
lief is that jade is the quintessence 
of solar light, and that through its 
transcendental qualities communica- 
tion with the heavenly powers is 
possible. 
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It may be understood from the 
above, that both Taoist and Con- 
fucian beliefs about jade precede 
any crystallized ethical or religious 
institutions in Chinese life. Certain 
it is that ceremonial jades are found 
in very early Chinese graves. The be- 
liefs in the miraculous powers of 
jade have given it a place in Chinese 
life that has no counterpart in the 
practices of any other people. It is 
even believed by the ignorant that 
powdered jade, if swallowed, will re- 
lease the eater from the forces of 
gravitation. (It certainly will, just 
as will powdered glass!) Worn on 
the body, jade is alleged to ward off 
evil spirits (by auditive magic), and 
to prevent decay of both body and 
soul after death. 

In the study of old jades, Chinese 
collectors subdivide them into three 
categories. The first consists of 
Ku Yi,’ or ancient jades—jades 
which are heirlooms, which have 
never been buried in the earth. The 
second classification is Chiu Yii,* 
jades found when the earth is dis- 
turbed by the plow or in excavating. 
The third type of ancient jades com- 
prises the Han Yii,” jades buried in 
interment rituals, and found when 
graves are opened. 


The Ritual Uses of Jade 


Jades were used in both social and 
religious rituals, especially in Court 
ceremonials, through the centuries. 
The imperial seal, necessary to the 


8tku—old, is composed of +—10 and [] a 
mouth or generation. That which has passed through 
ten generations is old. 

4The ideogram chiu, old, represents a horned owl, 
sitting on a coffin. 

5Han means “to hold in the mouth.” As one of 
the burial jades was placed in the mouth at burial, 
the term is most appropriate. 


validity of every document, was en- 
graved on priceless jade. Jade tablets 
were used for memoranda. The 
names of the imperial concubines 
were carved, each on a separate slip 
of jade, to be used, at his pleasure, 
by the Emperor as a summons. Im- 
perial decrees were likewise often 
carved on jade, as were patents of 
nobility. Jade “‘chatelaine” sets were 
anciently worn at the belt, especial- 
ly by members of the imperial fam- 
ily. The pieces were so arranged as 
to have an equilibrium of Yang and 
Yin shapes. The tinkling of the 
chatelaine caused by the movements 
of the wearer was considered a po- 
tent magic against evil spirits. 

Out of these beliefs grew other 
ritualistic uses. Ancient shapes in 
jade indicate little, if any, anthro- 
pomorphism or zodmorphism in 
early Chinese religious life. Deities 
were worshipped as abstract spiritual 
powers, not reduced to images, but 
rather to geometric forms. The two 
most important jade symbols were 
the P’i and the tsung. The P’i is a 
flat disc of jade, with a hole in the 
center, and represented the circle of 
the heavens. (Also, probably, the 
circle of the Yang and the Yin.) 
When available, bluish or greenish 
jade was selected, representing the 
sky and growing vegetation, both 
the creation of Heaven. A P’i was 
often given by a visiting prince to 
his host, and smaller P’i were buried 
with the dead, to enable them to 
communicate with the spirit world, 
the P’i being a Yang symbol. The 
ts’ung, the symbol of earth, was 
shaped like an enlongated cube with 
a large cylindrical hole through the 
long axis, the cube often being en- 
graved with the “eight trigrams.” 
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The color was brown or yellow, the 
hues of the earth, the parent of all 
living things, and of the nation. The 
ts’ung is the Yin, or female symbol, 
and represented the Empress, as the 
P’i did the Emperor. It was sup- 
posedly often given by a visiting 
prince to his host’s wife, the size of 
the ¢s’ung varying with the rank of 
the host. In the offering to the silk- 
worm goddess by the Empress, a 
ts’ung was used as a weight on the 
rolls of silk which were also the gift 
of Mother Earth. The “Chou Li” 
prescribed minutely the ritual uses 
of jade. 


Burial Jades 


Many of the most interesting jades 
for collectors are those buried in 
graves. Though much has been writ- 
ten of the use of these in the inter- 
ment ritual, such discussion is large- 


ly speculative, because of the small 
amount of really scientific excava- 
tion in China and because the real 
uses of many pieces are unknown. 
The Chinese are highly resistant to 
the disturbing of the abodes of the 
dead, so that practically all buried 
jades that come upon the market 
are those found by farmers in their 
fields when the plow turns up an 
ancient grave, or by looters. We 
know that, when possible, the body 
was buried facing west—as is the 
prevailing western practice—and 
that in the graves of the wealthy 
were placed jades of various shapes 
and colors, for reasons most of 
which are now only surmises. A 
small P’i supposedly found a place 
between the shoulder-blades, while 
the ¢s’ung was placed on the chest. 


This placed the body and soul of the 


dead man between the forces of 
Heaven and Earth. Some circular, 
button-like pieces are asserted to be 
umbilical coverings, with a furrow 
on the underside for the cicatrice. 
Orthodox Chinese doctors believe 
that the umbilicus is connected by a 
canal with the head, and that the 
vital forces circulate through this 
canal. One group of authorities 
hold that since the ch’i, or vital 
force, weighs seven ounces, and 
since this weight must be maintained 
to guarantee survival of the person- 
ality, the various orifices of the body 
must have been closed with appro- 
priately shaped pieces of jade, in 
order to guarantee the retention of 
this weight. In addition curved 
pieces of thin, flat jade were often 
supposedly placed over the mustache, 
while pieces shaped like fish, symbol 
of watchfulness, were laid or sewed 
over the eyes. Still others were sup- 
posedly used to weight down the 
clothes, or were favorite possessions 
of the owner during life, which were 
buried with him for use in the here- 
after. Probably the most interesting 
of all the grave jades is the tongue- 
shaped cicada, carved with a few 
lines to represent the insect,® which 
was placed on the tongue of the 
corpse. It was often a gift from the 
friends of the man during his last 
illness, an expression of the wish that 
they might soon hear the sound of 
his voice again. 

Among the many other ritual 
jades were pieces worn as amulets: 
(a) the signs of the zodiac, (b) the 
three-legged frog (or toad), which 
lives in the moon, which it swallows 
during an eclipse. It is the emblem 


®The elaborately carved jade cicada is not a burial 
jade. 
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of “hitching one’s wagon to a star,” 
and the wearer will have good for- 
tune. It is interesting to note that 
the Chinese do not appear to have 
distinguished clearly between the 
frog and the toad. The eggs of the 
frog are believed to fall from heaven 
with the dew. The frog is often, 
therefore, referred to as the “heaven- 
ly chicken.” (c) The archer’s ring. 
The Chinese archer often used a very 
broad jade thumb-ring as a protec- 
tion in releasing the bowstring, when 
firing an arrow. (d) Knot-pickers. 
These, often carved in the shape of 
a dragon with a pointed tail, were 
given to men at maturity, to signify 
that as the pointed instrument could 
help in loosening difficult knots, so, 
on manhood’s threshhold, the owner 
of the jade was of an age and in- 
telligence to solve the knotty prob- 
lems of life. (e) Circular pieces like 
the P’i, but with irregular teeth. By 
some these are believed to have been 
a kind of astronomical instrument, 
by others, as a declaration of war. 
Their real use is unknown. (f) Small 
P’i-like pieces, carved with a dragon 
or a phoenix, are supposed to be 
symbolic of marriage, while such 
circles, sawed through at one place, 
were according to some authorities 
a declaration of divorce, and, if the 
circle be uncarved, an order to 
commit suicide.’ (g) A cane-handle 
carved like a pigeon. Since it is be- 
lieved that the pigeon never chokes 
on its food, such a piece is an ap- 
propriate gift for an old person. Be- 
sides these, there are many other jade 
shapes whose uses have been for- 
gotten. 


TIt must be emphasized that these interpretations 
are merely surmises. In modern Chinese history a 
silken bowstring in a lacquered box was the imperial 
order to commit suicide. 


Chinese collectors divide jades into 
periods according to their decora- 
tions, but these do not concern the 
ordinary collector. 


The Provenance of Jade and 
Its Quarrying 


Jade is found in two forms, either 
as water-worn boulders in the rivers 
of Turkestan and other parts of 
Central Asia, or in quarries. Early 
jades were quarried in Khotan, and 
in Shensi, Honan and Szechuan 
Provinces. These deposits were grad- 
ually exhausted by the eleventh cen- 
tury A. D. Since then the most im- 
portant sources of jade have been 
Yiinnan Province and Burma. The 
method of quarrying is very ancient, 
and exceedingly crude. It is carried 
on in mountainous regions of very 
heavy rainfall, where the working 
season is very short. Outcroppings 
of the stone are sought, the earth is 
scraped away, and great fires are 
built on the exposed surface. After 
the stone has been burned the embers 
are scraped away, and cold water 
is thrown on the heated stone. It 
cracks and breaks, and the loose 
pieces are pried out with crowbars. 
They are rough, and vary in size 
from small pieces to great masses. 
These are wrapped in rice straw or 
matting. The Burmese product is 
shipped by boat to Rangoon and 
Canton, whereas most of the Yiin- 
nan jade is conveyed on the backs of 
animals to either city. Canton is 
the distributing point for the Chi- 
nese jade trade. 


Jade Auctions 


The crude pieces are sold at auc- 
tion, a bit of the surface of the stone 
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sometimes being polished to give an 
idea of what the piece might con- 
tain. There is a large gambling ele- 
ment in the auction, which is car- 
ried on by the “silent” method. Each 
piece has an identifying label. When 
the auctioneer calls for bids, they 
are made by each dealer in turn slip- 
ping his hand into the auctioneer’s 
loose sleeve, indicating his bid by the 
pressure of certain fingers. After the 
bids have been entered, the success- 
ful purchaser is announced. The 
stone acquired may contain a very 
valuable piece when cut, or may 
prove to be very inferior, yielding 
little of value. 


The Jade Centers 


The most famous jade carving 
centers of China are Canton, Soo- 
chow and Peking. Peking is especial- 


ly noted for its white jade pieces, the 
others for green jade. All colors, 
however, are carved in the ateliers of 
each of these cities. 

Jade lapidary work is done with 
tools that have changed but little 
with the passing centuries. The cut- 
ting is done with various instru- 
ments, but the effective agents with 
them all are abrasives—yellow sand, 
jade dust, quartz crystals, garnets 
and emery together with jewel dust 
from ruby crystals. The rough ex- 
terior of the block is first removed 
—or “peeled” with a four-handed 
toothless saw or a piece of very 
tough wire used as a saw. A thin mud 
of abrasive is slowly dropped on the 
cut, furnishing the tiny “teeth” of 
the saw. The piece is then studied by 
the artist, who decides from the con- 
tours of color and markings, what 
sort of figure is to be carved. The 


block if small is manipulated by the 
workman; when large it is placed in 
a sling with pulleys, with a counter- 
balance to facilitate the moving of 
the block by the artist as he works. 
The jade is then carved by pressure 
on a series of metal wheels moistened 
constantly by dripping abrasive 
mud, the latter being used over and 
over. Diamond drills have been used 
for centuries in this work, wire saws 
being used after the piece is pierced. 
Tubular drills of iron sometimes set 
with diamond teeth are employed to 
remove the cores of vases, etc. After 
the artist has finished his long, 
tedious task, one requiring infinite 
Patience, the piece must be polished, 
in order to remove tool-marks and 
scratches, and to bring out the sheen 
and texture of the material. Polish- 
ing is done with hardwood, dried 
gourd-skins and ox-leather. For this 
final process a paste of ruby or sap- 
phire dust, hardest of the abrasives, 
is used. When the piece is finished, 
the jade appears soft and plastic, 
rather than a carved hard stone.* 


The Great Bowl of Genghis Khan 


Probably the most famous jade 
object in China is the great wine 
bowl of Genghis Khan. Friar Odoric 
of Pordenone visited Karakorum, the 
capital of the Mongol Empire, some- 
time between 1322 and 1325. In the 
narrative of his wanderings Odoric 
described the palace of the ruler: 


His own palace in which he dwells is of vast 
size and splendor. The pavement thereof is 
raised about two steps above the ground, 
and in the palace are twenty-four columns 

8The dating of jades is extremely difficult, especial- 
ly those not found in the ground, because of the 


resistance of the material to the attacks of time, and 
also because of the constant repetition of design. 
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of pure gold, and the walls are hung with 
red leather curtains, as beautiful as any in 
the world. In the center of the palace is a 
certain great bowl of more than two paces 
in height, entirely made of a certain precious 
stone called mercadas [perhaps the Mongol 
name for jade] and so fine that I was told 
that its price exceeded the value of four 
large towns. It is all hooped round with 
gold, and in every corner thereof is a dragon 
of gold, shown as though about to strike 
most fiercely. And this bowl has also a 
fringe of network made of great pearls 
hanging therefrom, the fringes being a span 
in breadth. Into this bowl drink is con- 
veyed by conduits . . . and beside it are 
many golden goblets from which those who 
will may drink. 


With the fall of the Yiian (Mon- 
gol) Dynasty in 1367 the great jade 
bowl vanished for centuries, but tra- 
dition never permitted the piece to 
be forgotten. The Emperor who oc- 
cupied China’s throne under the 
nien hao (year name) of Ch’ien 
Lung (1736-1795) displayed a great 
interest in searching out and restor- 
ing the ancient monuments of the 
land. He ordered a careful investiga- 
tion of the traditions about the bowl, 
and sent his officials on a search for 
it. After much inquiry and the fol- 
lowing of many false clues a “stone” 
bowl encrusted with dirt was lo- 
cated in a small Buddhist temple of 
Peking. The priests had been using 
it for untold years as a vessel for 
pickling vegetables. On the removal 
of the accumulated dirt and grime, 
the bowl was found to be the long- 
lost treasure of Genghis Khan. The 


Emperor purchased the piece at a 
high price, composed a poem in its 
praise, caused it to be engraved on 
the inside of the bottom of the bowl 
and ordered a blue tiled pavilion to 
be built to house it on the “Round 
City” Mound in the Pei Hai (Win- 
ter Palace). There it reposes to this 
day. 
Probably the real attraction of 
jade is to the tactile sense, the 
smooth, satiny, harmonious, cool 
surface appealing to the finger-tips 
of the connoisseur. In winter many 
Chinese carry one or two of the 
elongated Chinese walnuts, rub- 
bing the pair together to keep their 
hands warm and their fingers limber. 
These walnuts are often quite valu- 
able heirlooms, and many of them 
have acquired a rare smoothness and 
a deep rich red color from the hand- 
rubbing of generations. Jade col- 
lectors in China have told the au- 
thor that often, before handling 
jades, they manipulate the walnuts, 
particularly with the finger-tips, 
(sometimes under water) to reduce 
the thickness of the skin, in order to 
render them more sensitive and re- 
sponsive to the “feel” of the jade. 
To both Chinese and Westerners 
jade has the appeal of color and of 
form, together with an appreciation 
of the marvelous art of the carving, 
while the ancient jades are, for the 
student, a treasure-house of the lore 
and customs of the Chinese people 
for thousands of years past. 


The Dream of the Whip 


CHARLES EpwarD EaTon 


All winter you were the hound, and he, the master: 
The love of an utterly cold and ruthless dream; 
While the hailing whip drove headlong motion faster, 
No human voice, nearby, would cry aloud or scream. 


And, strained in the fanatic chase, inside the pelt, 

Glad for a winter’s run of the merely brutal, 

You, the animal felt for, not the man who felt, 

Rushed on with brunt of force behind your plummet-trail. 


Oh, then, a marvelous passage of land like spring 
Came slow with flower-hand and flower-mouth at ear, 


Softly caressing as though they would draw something 
Of danger out of the world, something of fear. 


So proud in love you were that suddenly you rode, 

The beautiful master and the white hound lunging there; 
The belts of slow, embracing flowers that pausing showed 
Blent in a bolt the compact color of the air, 


Until you, alone, told time of dream, the season— 

The white hound now a specter in the onward run— 

Dreaming somewhere, there, your dream might quake with reason, 
And, shuddering, rest by something never thought or done. 
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Our contributors may wish to know that 
Experiment, a quarterly of new poetry 
($1.50 a year, 5665 Windermere Rd., Seat- 
tle 5, Washington), is bringing out a fall 
All-Pacific Northwest issue with Richard 
Eberhart as guest editor, and a winter All- 
British issue with Roland Ryder Smith as 
editor. Clara Aiken Speer’s volume Sonnets 
for Eve has just been published by William- 
Frederick Press, 313 W. 35 Street, New 
York 1, N. Y. 
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The editor wishes to express his appreciation for the work done in the past by the 
former editor of The University of Kansas City Review, Clarence R. Decker, founder 
of the journal, who on September 1 took up his new work as President of Public Trust 


for Education. 


Microfilm Edition 


The University of Kansas City Review, beginning with Volume XVI, is available 


at the end of each volume year in microfilm form to libraries subscribing to the regular 
paper edition. 


The microfilm edition is designed to help libraries solve the pressing problem of 
> so Under the plan, the library keeps the printed issues unbound and circulates 
them in that form during the period of their greatest use. When the paper copies begin 
to wear out or are not called for frequently, they may be disposed of and the microfilm 
edition substituted. The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm and is furn- 
ished on metal reels suitably labeled. 


Inquiries should be directed to University Microfilms, 313 North First Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Current and Back Numbers 


Current numbers of The University of Kansas City Review are available at $1.00 
a copy. Back numbers, if still in stock, may be purchased for two dollars each. 


The demand from libraries and individuals for back numbers to complete their 
files is increasingly heavy. The Editors would greatly appreciate receiving the following 
numbers which are now out of stock: 


Vol. II, No. 1 (Autumn, 1935) Vol. IV, No. 1 (Autumn, 1937) 
Vol. Il, No. 2. (Winter, 1935) Vol. VI, No. 2 (Winter, 1939) 
Vol. II, No. 4 (Summer, 1936) Vol. VII, No. 2 (Winter, 1940) 


“Such a regional review as yours is one of the real 
hopes for literature and culture in the country 
today...” 


—Lrewis MUMFoRD 


“This is the real America; this— let us hope — the 
America of the future .. . It is in the middle west 
that there seems to be growing up a human temper 


and a human attitude to life that is really a new 
thing in the world.” 


—JoHN Cowper Powys 


